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With Asio in the Greenwood 


By FLORENCE MERRIAM BAILEY 


ONG-EARED Owls surely do not come under the head of prairie birds, 
: but the large lakes of North Dakota have partial borders of hardwood 
that add many species to a fauna that might more appropriately be 
dominated by Prairie Chickens. Stump Lake, formerly a part of the great 
Devil’s Lake chain, has such a hardwood border, furnishing goodly cover 
within easy reach of the small mammals that abound on the prairie; a cir- 
cumstance that is taken advantage of by many families of both Hawks and 
Owls. 

Among these, a pair of Long-eared Owls made their home in this timber 
last year, only a few rods from the farmhouse where I was staying. And now 
as I think back over long days spent on the open shore of the lake watching 
Ducks and Gulls, and wandering over sunlit prairies watching for ‘Chickens,’ 
the memory of that Owl’s nest brings all the refreshment of cool, green woods 
in midsummer, and the intimate delights of quiet hours passed within the 
charmed family circle of Asio, one of the quaintest of Owl personalities. 

Only one of the parent birds was ever seen at a time, and, as the two cannot 
be distinguished by plumage, there was always a question. Was it the father 
or was it the mother guarding the nest? Aggravating as it was, the chief 
charm of these Birds of Wisdom is that they do leave something to the im- 
agination—sphinxes by day, shadows by night. 

A dolorous appearance Asio presented when first seen standing on the 
edge of her black stick-nest—let us say her, for convenience—long ears erect, 
brown body bedraggled by rain; and great yellow eyes staring down with 
horror upon the invader of her home. When the invader looked away a mo- 
ment, the invaded improved the opportunity to vanish. She may have flown, 
she may have flattened herself down in the nest—an odd trick she had, as I 
discovered later; the wide crotch in which the nest was placed helping to make 
her invisible from the foot of the oak, twenty feet below. At all events, one 
whitish downy Owlet was the only visible member of the family. 

Another time, when a dog that was roaming around under the tree 
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sneezed, two Owlets rose in the nest, with comical wisps of erect ears and 
blackish streaks marking eyes and bill. Five young there proved to be on 
June 15, when their landlord, the owner of the big wheat farm, climbed to 
the nest to investigate. The Owlets already had the instinct of self-preser- 
vation, and snapped their bills at him ominously. 

While the farmer was at the nest, Asio, who had flown off on our approach, 
flew back to the top of a dead tree nearby. When anxious, as now, the strong 
lines of the white V over her bill intensified her drawn owlish expression. She 
was indeed a somber bird in the shadow, for it took a good light to bring out 
the warm tawny tone of the facial disk and the rich ochraceous tinge of the 
brown-streaked breast. How big and dark she looked on a bare limb! Seeing 
three people at the foot of her nest tree, and one up in the tree, the terrified 
parent broke out into loud startling cries, uttered in a thin nasal tone and tense 
with anxiety: 

; Quant, quant, quant, quant, quant. 

Judged by ordinary bird calls, this was a most singular cry; and, as I 
found afterward, the Asio repertoire includes a variety of queer notes, of 
strange unbird-like noises. Wook-wuk-wak, wook-wuk-wak-wak, wook-wuk- 
wuk were among them; and, in watching the nest from day to day, other 
variations were heard, all quaint and curious and delightfully full of flavor. 

Two days after the discovery of the five young Owlets, I took my camp- 
stool to the woods and made the family a long visit. Asio was on the nest 
when I arrived and, though apparently sound asleep, quickly flew out to a 
branch to inspect me; after which she flew away, perhaps in the vain hope that 
I would follow. While she was gone, one of the Owlets sat up in the nest and 
wriggled around, as if trying to plume its down, which had begun to show sug- 
gestions of vermiculation. Meanwhile a fuzzy brother (?) Owlet sat nearby, 
with eyes shut, looking drolly like a china cracker-box with the cover on! 

Did these heedless young ones need to be warned, or what was the meaning 
of the calls of the old bird when she flew back to the trees near the nest—the 
muffled wuff, wuff, wuff, and the raucous wuk-wuk-wak-wak? Whatever it 
meant to the brood, the birds of the neighborhood took alarm at the cries. 
Big Wings was abroad! A Goldfinch gave its warning cry, an Oriole chattered 
and scolded excitedly, and a Wren flew around distractedly, adding to the 
hysterical outburst that, according to time-honored custom, always greets 
an Owl indiscreet enough to appear in public in the daytime. During all this 
hubbub, the downy Owlets stood at attention; comical, over-serious little 
fellows, staring dumbly out of big yellow eyes that seemed to look through 
black-rimmed spectacles. 

Then came a parental wuk-wuk-wuk, queck-wak-wak, and a pair of broad 
brown wings passed through the greenery, followed by the smaller black 
wings of Bronzed Grackles. Instead of going to the nest, Asio perched on the 
dead tip of a vertical branch and said whoof, whoof, whoof, whoof; but when 
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I raised my field glass—probably feeling too conspicuous—she flew to a branch 
in the dense top of a large oak. 

After sitting there for a time, her calls grew less excited, softer, as if she 
were thinking of quieting the Owlets in the nest, and finally there came such 
a sleepy wuk-wuk-wuk-wuk that the old Owl seemed just dropping off for 
an afternoon nap. How quiet and peaceful it was there in the green woods, 
with the old Owl softly crooning to her brood! And how comforting it was 
to be allowed to sit there unmolested in sight of the nest, when out in the 
open the Marsh Hawks whose nest I was watching were treating me as a 


LONG-EARED OWL 
Photographed by H. W. Nash, Pueblo, Colo. 


Kingbird does a Crow. Imagine the Hawks going to sleep while I was in sight! 
When I was beginning to feel like one of the family, my campstool creaked, and 
the old Owl, whom I had supposed dozing, instantly turned her head and craned 
her neck—the picture of alertness. She was not worrying about me, though. 
The next moment, to my great astonishment, she darted to the ground as 
swiftly as a Kingfisher dives for a fish he has been carefully locating from 
above. A shriek—and then a silence! Up she flew, surrounded by a noisy 
mob of Bronzed Grackles, three Orioles and a Blue Jay. When the excitement 
had subsided a little, the Blue Jay flew off with a sad reflective cry. Such 
conduct does not look well—in another—especially if you have a callow 
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brood nearby. And yet the victim was probably a wood mouse, or some such 
small vermin devoted to destruction by altruistic man! 

Where had Asio gone when the mob left her? I twisted and turned and 
bent over trying to spy her among the leafy branches, only to discover her 
bent double staring down at me. But still she did not remonstrate with me. 
The following day, while on the shore, I heard the muffled whoof, whoof in the 
woods. But this time, before I could slip in, Big Wings slipped out, and I 
found only the fuzzy young staring down at the cows whose bell was jahgling 
under the trees. 

At the foot of Asio’s oak, the next afternoon, I found a large dead mouse 
near a fallen branch that apparently served as dining-chair, and on whose 
bark I had previously discovered a delicate tidbit that suggested liver of mouse. 
On the ground I was glad to find two of the large ‘pellets,’ ejected by the 
mousers—oblong pellets that look like cocoons, and are made in the Owls’ 
crops, where the soft nutritious flesh is worked off the bones and sent on down 
the alimentary canal, while the bones and fur are worked into balls with the 
fur on the outside, to be thrown out—ejected—as useless waste; useless to the 
bird, but most useful to the naturalist who would study the Owl’s bill of 
fare. The bills of fare of Asio wilsonianus, as hinted at by this and eight 
other pellets picked up before the young deserted the nest, added testimony 
to published statistics proving the Owls inveterate mousers, for the pellets 
contained bones of only one bird but those of nine mice and a ground 
squirrel. At this rate, five hungry Owlets would make great inroads upon 
the mouse population. 

One of the Asio brood, on June 21, a week after the discovery of the nest, 
was found sitting on a branch two or three trees away from the nest oak. Alas! 
it was the beginning of the end. The original family was proving so interesting 
that it gave me a pang. The Owlet had flown down from the nest to within 
ten feet of the ground, and sat his branch with the non-committal cracker- 
jar-on-the-shelf look. His white breast was now distinctly vermiculated, 
producing a grayish effect. One erect wisp of ear gave a comically lopsided, 
dishevelled air to an otherwise serious and reputable appearance. Were 
pugnacious brothers responsible for the absence of the second wisp? 

The little stranger to the world, though seeming so alone in the green- 
wood, was being carefully guarded from a neighboring tree-top on this his 
first venture. A low, reassuring woof, woof, woof, eloquent of maternal care 
and tenderness, was repeated a number of times; but to this was added a 
strongly accented wow’-wa, and an emphatic, if not peremptory, woof-woof- 
weck. Whatever the interpretation of these calls, little ‘One-ear’ finally 
turned on his branch, grasping it firmly with a pretty white-furred foot, so 
facing his parent; which was certainly better for purposes of quick under- 
standing and prompt obedience. 

One of Asio’s favorite day roosts was the big oak a few rods from the nest, 
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but probably in sight of it. When I came in and sat down nearby her, one 
day, she called and craned her neck to see me, but soon accepted me with her 
usual charity as her harmless, though inquisitive neighbor. When quiet, she 
gulped as if ejecting a pellet, after which she shook herself, showing her full 
big-feathered figure. When I came obtrusively near, she flew to a branch in 
the sun; but, that not being to the liking of an Owl in the daytime, after 
turning to look over her shoulder, she flew back to a branch in the shade. Once, 
when sitting on a lower limb that apparently did not please her, she kept 
raising her face to look up in the top of the tree, with the droll effect of flatten- 
ing her ears. 

Asio was in her favorite oak when I stopped in, on June 27—about two 
weeks from the time that the nest was discovered—and called as usual in the 
strange, stirring tones that to my ears had become as grateful as weird strains 
of Norwegian music. She had need to call now, for her family were scattered, 
apparently only one of the brood being left in the nest. One-ear was not to 
be found, but another venturesome Owlet was discovered on a dead branch in 
the sun. When I walked up in sight, this little Two-ears sat up and took 
notice. He folded his wings close about him and drew himself up tall and thin, 
as the old ones are said to do, but as Asio had never taken the trouble to do 
for me. Then, greatly to my surprise and pleasure, he threatened me, fluffing 
up his feathers till he was as round as a puff-ball, when, spreading his wings at 
his sides and leaning down with bright yellow eyes upon me, he made small, 
threatening noises, with many snappings of the bill—a menancing bogy, 
surely! Let those with no memories of sharp beak and claws stay at their risk! 

A week afterward the old Owl brought her family to hunt about the barn. 
When I first heard her familiar voice, I hurried to the window and, to my 
delight, discovered my old friend from the woods perched on top of a telegraph 
pole by the house. At her call the dogs ran out and stood at the foot of the 
pole, barking. As they looked up at her, she looked down at them. She was 
used to their voices, but apparently they made her nervous, for, after fidget- 
ting about a little, she flew off. Later in the evening the low whistle of the 
young was heard down by the barn. Were One-ear and Two-ears both there? 

The following night, the familiar big flapping wings and round head crossed 
from the woods to the granary, where the old Owl lit on the peak of the roof 
and sat silhouetted against the sky. 

“It can get plenty of rats there,” the farmer’s mother announced with 
satisfaction. From the granary Asio flew back to the barn, where also rats 
were plenty, and from the thin squealing cries of the Owlets it was evident 
that they were on hand for supper. 

The family were in the woods near the barn, a few nights later, which was 
the last time I ever saw them. It was so nearly dark we had to feel our way 
about the low second growth which, in the gloom, seemed deliciously full of 
mysterious voices and shadowy forms that flitted on ahead of us. When at 
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last one of the Owlets flew up into a high tree, to our great satisfaction it let 
us approach below. We stood motionless straining our eyes to see it, and before 
long were rewarded by the appearance of Big Wings. She had come to feed it. 
We peered through the gloom more eagerly than before. What next? There 
were four other hungry Owlets to be fed, and perhaps we should at last see both 
parents! This was really the only time of day to find out anything about 
Owls. But—let who will interrogate the sphinx—Big Wings and Owlet arose 
and spread their wings and, taking the direction of the heavier timber of the 
old-nest ground, flew out of sight in the darkness! 


With Apologies to Mr. Kipling 


When the Warbler in the tree-top warbles to his silent mate 

Till the opera-glasses catch him and the field-key gets him straight, 
It’s a cinch to classify him by the speckles on his tail, 

But the female of the species is more puzzlin’ than the male. 


When the Bob-o-link goes bobblin, o’er the meadows, lush and green, 
E’en the dullest can’t mistake him, if he’s heard, or if he’s seen; 
But his sober-sided mistress bothers students on her trail, 

For the female of the species is more puzzlin’ than the male. 


When the Tanager flits flaming through the woodland’s tangled tops, 
Every dolt-head marks his passing, and can name him ere he stops; 
But his mate glides by unheeded, goes unknown o’er hill and dale, 
For the female of the species is more puzzlin’ than the male. 


As with Oriole and Redstart, Bob-o-link and useful hen, 

So it is with bigger bipeds—even so it is with men. 

Though her plumage is more brilliant, yet the truth will still prevail 
That the female of the species is more puzzlin’ than the male. 
Contributed. 
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The Sharp-Tailed Grouse in Manitoba 


By JOHN WOODCOCK, Bethany, Mass. 
With a photograph by the autbor 


HE Sharp-tailed Grouse, or Prairie Chicken, as it is usually called in 
Manitoba, is one of the commonest of our winter birds. While driving 
along by the snow-covered stubble fields, broken at frequent intervals 

by small bluffs of willow or poplar, one can usually count on seeing several 
flocks of these interesting and handsome birds, either busily scratching for 
grain around the straw-stacks, or feeding upon the fruit of the rose or snow- 
berry bushes. Although they are among the wildest of birds during the latter 
part of the shooting season, in the winter, one may, if he is driving, pass within 
thirty or forty yards of a flock without disturbing a single individual. 

In a winter like the past, with only a few inches of snow, the Grouse can 
find plenty of food in the fields without coming near the buildings. But in a 
severe season like the winter of 1910-11, when the snow lay deep on straw- 
stacks and stubble-fields, they come quite close to the farm buildings, and I 
have seen them within a few feet of our back window. 

We have an old tumble-down log building near our stables, that had once 
been used as a shelter for young calves during the summer. Just outside the 
window of this old place, I scattered a few handfuls of grain and chaff. The 
Grouse soon found this food and came regularly to it, but they arrived about 
sunrise and stayed for only a short time; consequently I could not get a photo- 
graph of them, as the light was not strong enough for snapshots. 

On February 19, 1912, I went to set my camera up about sunrise; but the 
birds were there before me, and flew away as I approached. I set the camera 
in position, and attached a long thread to the shutter, in case they returned 
while I was away at dinner. Nothing had come to the food by 2 p.m., and I 
was beginning to think that it was not of much use waiting. I had just thrown 
my glove on the ground and was focusing the camera on it, just to pass the 
time away, when, to my surprise, the reflection of a Grouse appeared on the 
ground-glass. It was running rapidly toward the camera, and, by the time I 
had loaded a plate into the camera, several Grouse were picking up the grain. 
The first exposure was rather a failure, as 3's of a second was too slow to catch 
the swiftly moving heads of the feeding birds. With all speed I slipped in 
another plate, and set the shutter for another attempt; but, peeping through 
the sacking with which the camera was concealed, I saw that the Grouse 
had heard the slight noise, and, with heads raised, were searching for the 
cause. So I made the exposure immediately, and when the shutter clicked 
again they all walked slowly away, jerking their stiff, pointed tails nervously 
up and down. That was my last chance for that day, and indeed for the season, 
as a thaw had set in, which uncovered some of the stubble-fields giving the 
birds a fresh supply of food. 

(291) 
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SHARP-TAILED GROUSE 
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The season for shooting Grouse in Manitoba begins on October 1, and lasts 
for one month. It provides a bag limit of twenty birds a day, or one hundred 
in a season. The Game Laws are, I believe, fairly well observed, though a 
few people seem to think they can shoot Grouse at any time so long as they are 
not found out, saying as an excuse for doing so, “If I don’t shoot them, some- 
body else will.’’ Prairie fires during the nesting season must destroy hundreds 
of nests every year, besides lessening the suitable nesting-sites. Since the rural 
telephone lines have been erected, it is no uncommon occurrence to find Grouse 
that have been killed by striking the wires. 

A few years ago I often saw the Goshawk chasing the Grouse, but I have not 
noticed any of these Hawks the last few winters. I particularly remember 
on one bright, still, frosty morning, hearing a peculiar noise almost like a piece 
of rag being ripped in half. Looking up, I saw the cause; five Grouse were 
flying like bullets overhead, followed at a distance of fifty yards by a large 
Goshawk. Just as they passed me, one of the Grouse darted to the ground and 
hid in some bushes, while the others kept straight on followed closely by the 
Hawk. The Grouse did not seem to gain on the Hawk, though the latter 
seemed to be flying quite leisurely, while the Grouse appeared to be going at 
top speed. 

At night the Grouse burrow under the snow, and I have often been startled 
by their sudden exit when I must have been almost stepping on them. Per- 
haps the Coyotes may profit by this habit the Grouse have of sleeping in the 
snow; but the birds must be well protected from the cold, and also from 
Horned Owls, so the snow-blanket has its advantages as well as drawbacks. 


Notes on a Pair of Holbcell’s Grebes 


By MAUNSELL S. CROSBY, Rhinebeck, N. Y. 


HE winter of 1911-1912 was very severe in New York State and the 
ice on the rivers and lakes became unusually thick. By the second 
week in February the Hudson was frozen over nearly to its mouth, 

and no open water remained in the lakes of the western part of the state. A 
number of waterfowl winter on the latter regularly, and, for the first time in 
years, they were forced to fly elsewhere in search of sustenance. From miles 
around this region they gathered wherever a little water appeared, and there 
interested people scattered food for them. The various species of Ducks 
were able to subsist on these provisions, although great numbers of them died, 
but such fish-eating birds as the Grebes were unable to find any nourish- 
ment. Holbcell’s Grebe seems to have been unusually common, eleven live 
ones and seventeen dead having been recorded from one part of Cayuga Lake. 
(‘Auk,’ XXIX, p. 440.) Those that were strong enough attempted to fly to 
a warmer climate, and ten were recorded between February 9 and 15 as far 
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away as Portland, Conn., (‘Auk,’ XXIX, p. 233) where they had dropped 
exhausted on their way to Long Island Sound. 

On February 14, a neighbor, while driving along the high-road, two miles 
north of Rhinbeck, N. Y., saw a Holbeell’s Grebe lying in the snow beside the 
road. Thinking it to be a Duck, he got out of his buggy and was much mystified 
at the strange aspect of the bird. It was nearly frozen and could not even 


HOLBLL’S GREBES 


walk, though it pecked vigorously at him when he put it in his wagon. A 
short distance further he found another, and took both home with him, where 
he put them in a chicken-coop. I learned of their capture, and my neighbor 
: kindly let me take them. I communicated with the New York Zodlogical 
Park, and meanwhile kept them in a box-stall in the stable, where I fed them 
on frozen smelts. They seemed to relish these, and next day I was able to 
procure a number of live minnows, which I put in a tub of water in the stall. 

The Grebes, which, by the way, were male and female, recovered readily 
in the warmth of the stable, and were soon able to waddle about the floor and 
even climb into the tub to catch the minnows. When wet, their plumage would 
. become bedraggled, especially about the head and neck. They became livelier 
i as time went on, and did not seem to be afraid, although pecking vigorously 
1 and most tellingly when handled. They had a loud and peculiar cackle, resem- 
| bling both a guinea-hen and a barnyard Goose. When walking, they turned 
1 their toes out and their ‘knees’ in, and sometimes helped themselves along by 
waving their wings or digging the points of the primaries into the ground. 
When progressing in this manner, they would end by falling violently forward, 
and would then sit up abruptly and look around with an amusing expression 
of indignation at their ignominious predicament. The female was much more 
pugnacious than the male, while the latter made up for his lack of courage 
with his voice. 
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After several days’ rest, they were photographed, crated, and shipped to 
the Bronx, where they arrived safe and sound, only to find that eleven others 
of their kin had been sent down before them by various other captors. (Zoé- 
logical Society Bulletin XVI, p. 864.) Unfortunately, I heard later that the 
severe experience they had been through eventually proved too much for 
them, for one died on March 17, and the other on the 27th. 
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A BIRD PHOTOGRAPHER 
Horned Lark, photographed by Guy A. Bailey, Geneseo, N. Y. 


An Opportunity Interrupted 


By ARTHUR A. ALLEN, Ithaca, N. Y. 
With photographs by the author 


HE Blue-headed Vireo -is 
not a common bird. Even 
during those periods of its 

migration when it is most numer- 
ous and when its numbers may 
exceed those of a truly common 
species, there is something in its 
manner, its mellow note, its clean- 
cut, well-groomed appearance, that 
forbids the use of the word com- 
mon. It is a rare bird. There is 
something in the atmosphere about 
it which demands our attention, 
that rings in its rich song and 
renders melodious its scolding chat- 
ter. It is not that he is really 
such a good songster, not that he 
is so uncommon, but that his song 


_ —— breathes of the great, wide out-of- 
ar ti doors—the woods, the deep, un- 
“PEERED OVER AT: THE*APPROACHING trodden forest. His is no monoto- 


HAND” 
si04 nous, all-day job. He sings, when 


it pleases him, to the great pines and hemlocks, to huge granite boulders, to 
cold flowing streams. 

The Blue-headed Vireo comes to us at Ithaca in the second large wave of the 
spring migration during the latter part of April. This year, to be exact, it was 
April 26, the same day upon which arrived the Spotted Sandpiper, the Chimney 
Swift, the Least Flycatcher, the Black-throated Green and Yellow Warblers, 
the House Wren, Towhee, Brown Thrasher, and Whip-poor-will. He was over 
a week ahead of his congeners—the Warbling, Red-eyed, and Yellow-throated 
Vireos. Frequently he forms the vanguard of this wave, and then he is wel- 
comed as the herald of excitement to come. Ordinarily he stays with us for 
about two weeks or until the middle of May, and then passes further north 
to breed. On very rare occasions he stays with us to raise his young. 

It was on the second of May this year, just six days after his first arrival, 
that I was arrested by the song of a Blue-head along one of our shaded paths 
that course the shore of a small lake. Stopping to listen to him, a subconscious 
attention, I noticed that he had something in his bill, and soon,to my surprise 
and pleasure, he flew to the low branch of a hemlock and began weaving it 
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about the outer twigs. It was a cobweb and he had begun to build his nest. I 
watched him while he sang at his work, every now and then returning with 
a fresh supply of cobwebs. For some time I did not see the quiet female as 
she sat on a higher branch, and then only because of some slight attention 
on the part of the male. She did not seem at all concerned with the home- 
building, and showed no signs of helping with the work. 

A rather conspicuous place had been chosen for the nest, scarcely seven 
feet from the ground, and not more than fifteen from a much-traversed path. 
Fearing that I might attract too much attention to it, I moved on, and did 
not go near the place again for four days, when I examined the nest from a 
little distance with glasses. On the outside it now seemed quite complete, but 
as yet contained very little interior decoration. The outer basket was com- 
posed almost entirely of cobwebs, with small squares of white paper dropped 
by some careless school-boy. 
There seemed to be a much 
higher percentage of cobwebs 
than is found in the nests of 
the other species of Vireos. 

Three days later, a week 
after the starting of the nest, I 
found it complete and contain- 
ing one egg, that of a Cowbird. 
I was in doubt as to what to 
do. The Vireo had seen the egg, 
I had found him on the edge of 
the nest inspecting it when I 
arrived. Did he think it one of 
their own, and would he desert 
if I should remove it, as do 
many birds when the first egg 
laid is stolen? Or, did he recog- 
nize it as a Cowbird’s, and 
would he desert, as do some 
birds, because the Cowbird had 
laid its egg first? With most 
birds, the attachment for the 
nest, before the first egg is laid, “A FALSE BOTTOM BUILT IN OVER THE 
is a rather uncertain quantity a 
and not to be depended upon. Birds like the Redwing which show the great- 
est attachment for the nesting site, nesting time, and again in the same bush 
or small area of swamp land as each nest is destroyed, very readily desert if 
the nest is merely discovered before the laying of the first egg. I, therefore, 
debated long and seriously whether I should remove the Cowbird’s egg from 
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the nest of the Vireo. Finally I decided it was better to let Nature take her 
course, and allowed the egg to remain. It proved to be a wise decision. 

The next morning when I felt in the nest, the lining of the bottom was 
all disarranged and the egg was gone. I feared the worst, yet disliked to think 
that this altogether convenient opportunity to watch the home-life of a bird 
so interesting was being snatched from me. I felt in the nest again, and this 
time with greater success. The loose straws were the last touches on a false 
bottom which had been built in over the Cowbird’s egg. I left immediately, 


» 


“TWO MORE COWBIRD’S EGGS HAD BEEN SLIPPED INTO THE NEST” 


fearing that the birds might return and find me there. I did not wish to give 
them any reason for desertion. 

Although I passed by frequently during the next five days, I resisted looking 
into the nest because each time one of the birds was on it. Three times in the 
morning and twice in the afternoon, the male bird was incubating, but only 
once did I find the female in her proper place. Either I always struck the male 
bird’s hour at home, or else he was getting more than his share of the domestic 
duties. I began to listen for some note from the female that might be inter- 
preted as “‘votes for women,”’ and credited her with being on the nest the one 
time only for performing the single duty that she could not turn over to him. 
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I also wondered if it were natural for incubation to begin immediately upon 
the laying of the first egg, or whether the nest were not being covered to keep 
out more unwelcome derelicts. I was a little surprised, on the morning of 
the fifth day, when I found that two more Cowbird’s eggs had been slipped 
into the nest, and now lay by the side of three of the Vireo’s own.’ It offended 
my equanimity and sense of justice to see them there. I matched up three: 
little Vireos against two fat Cowbirds, and at once disposed of the Cowbird’s: 
eggs. The next morning I was rewarded by the appearance of a fourth egg 
of the Vireo. 

The male bird was incubating when we approached. I had not taken occa- 
sion to flush the birds from the nest before, and little realized their confiding 
nature. I stood below the nest and reached up toit with my hand. Instead of flut- 
tering from it, as normal birds would on 
such occasions, he merely craned his 
neck and peered over at the approach- 
ing hand, seemingly more with curiosity 
than fear. Slowly I reached toward 
him until my fingers rested upon his 
bill, and then I touched him on the 
chin and on the top of the head. I was 
stroking a wild creature without caus- 
ing it alarm. I had suddenly acquired 
the magic touch, and no longer was I 


an ordinary mortal. Now I could walk 
through the woods and the animals 
would understand me. The wild crea- “A STARING MONSTER SIX INCHES 


i FROM HIS VERY EYES” 
ures would come from their dens and 


the birds would fly down and talk to me. Scarcely believing my own eyes 
and the touch of my fingers, I felt that I must have photographic evidence. 
I rushed back for my camera and was soon again at the nest with a com- 
panion. The camera was of the reflecting type and required both hands to 
manipulate it. Would the bird understand, and transfer his allegiance 
just for these few minutes while I could take the picture? Would he? I 
came back to earth with a jolt for I was no better than the next fellow. 
Slowly my companion reached up to the nest and touched him upon the bill. 
Then he grasped the branch below the nest and drew it down until the bird 
was on a level with his face. If anything would test a bird’s nerve that would, 
and still the Blue-head remained at his post. With a staring monster six 
inches from his very eyes, with its talons about him, he still clung to the nest. 
It was not until he was given a sudden start by the breaking of a twig that 
he left. Then he fluttered off a few feet, but, instead of scolding as we expected, 
he began to sing. It was not exactly a song of contentment, however, he was 
excited and he sang his very best. This brought the female, and she did the 
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scolding for the family. It was a more musical chatter than that of the other 
Vireos, however, with its sharp edges worn smooth. 

How seldom changing nature foreshadows itself! When we returned, the 
next day, something had happened. There were but three eggs in the nest, 
instead of four, and, though the bird did not mind our presence and allowed us 
to touch him as usual, he would not endure the great glaring lens. The camera 
was a terrible cyclops worse than the demon man, and no amount of patience 
would bring either bird upon the nest as along as the camera was in place, Per- 
haps they had had some horrible experience overnight with Owl or squirrel, 
during which the egg was lost, and with which they associated this strange 
three-legged creature with one great eye. Anyway, we were forced to remove 
the camera and watch them return to the nest without taking a single picture. 
We planned to return the next day with a blind. But the next day was too 
late. We felt calamity in the air when we approached. The bird was not upon 
the nest, the eggs were cold and there were but two left. The two cold eggs 
told their story, The conspicuous nest, the abundant Owls, Crows, and 
squirrels had been too much for the confiding nature of the Vireos. It had been 
a rare experience, but, like all such, was too good to last. The birds probably 
nested again, but I was not fortunate enough to find the second nest. The 
opportunity was gone forever. 


A PAIR OF COWBIRDS 
Photographed by Guy A. Bailey, Geneseo, N. Y. 


The Migration of North American Sparrows 
TWENTY-FOURTH PAPER 


Compiled by Prof. W. W. Cooke, Chiefly from Data in the Biological Survey 
With drawings by Louis Acassiz FUERTES 


(See Frontispiece) 
HARRIS’S SPARROW 


The summer home of the Harris’s Sparrow was for many years one of the 
unsolved problems of North American birds, and even now that the bird is 
known to breed at the edge of the timber from Hudson Bay to Great Bear 
Lake, its eggs have not yet been secured or seen. From this summer home, it 
comes south in the fall along a very narrow migration path, the middle of which 
approximates closely in the United States to the meridian of 96°. Probably 
ninety-five per cent of all the birds of the species follow this restricted path 
to winter in Texas, Oklahoma and southern Kansas. A few birds stray from 
their fellows, and, as will be seen in the following tables, have been noted 
irregularly from Ohio to California. 

An interesting peculiarity of the migration of the Harris’s Sparrow is the 
long wait after the first spring advance. The birds become common along the 
Missouri River in northwestern Iowa soon after the middle of March, and yet 
it is not until early May that they are noted a few miles farther north in south- 
eastern South Dakota and southwestern Minnesota. The dates suggest the 
probability that these March birds have wintered unnoticed in the thick 
bushes of the bottomlands not far distant, and have been attracted to the open 
country by the first warm days of spring. 


SPRING MIGRATION 


Number A } : 
, verage date of Earliest date of 
PLACE <a spring arrival spring arrival 


SE IOI 5 5 sites wdvis coe ecanee March 13 February 14, 1911 
Canton, Ill : | March 14, 1894 
Indianola, Ia Fi March 12 | March g, 1902 
Sioux City, Ia.... March 18 February 27, 1906 
Dunbar, Neb. (near)...... March 3 | February 3, 1900 
Syracuse, Neb...... SH, March 10 March 1, 1904 
Badger, Neb........ April 23 April 18, 1900 
Columbus, O April 27, 1889 
Sheridan, Ind May 4, 1907 
Holly, Colo oti May 10, 1898 
Soutkeastern South Dakota May 9 May 3, 1884 
Heron Lake, Minn.... May 7 May 3, 1895 
Lanesboro, Minn May 11 May 9, 1891 
Lake Andrew, Minn....:............ May 6 May 5, 1896 
Minneapolis, Minn.................. May 11 May 9, 1874 
White Earth, Minn May 13 May 6, 1881 
Grand Forks, N. D. (near)........... May 7 May 5, 1904 
Antler, N. D. (near) May 13 | May 10, 1908 
Aweme, Manitoba May 8 | May 2, 1895 
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SPRING MIGRATION, continued 


Average date of 
spring arrival 


Earliest date of 
spring arrival 


Pilot Mound, Manitoba 
Indian Head, Sask... 


Hay River, Mack. (near) 
Arctic Red River, Mack...... 


May 10 
May 11 


May 109 
May 19 


May 8, 1911 
May 9, 1910 
May 14, 1893 
May 14, 1910 
May 14, 1908 
June 1, 1911 | 


PLACE 


San Antonio, Tex.... 
Gainesville, Tex 

Central Missouri. 

Chicago, Il.. 

Elkhorn, Wis.... 
Indianola, Ia 

Grinnell, Ia 

National, Ia 

Sioux City, Ia 

Onaga, Kans 

Syracuse, Neb. 

Lanesboro, Minn 
Minneapolis, Minn.. 
Southeastern South Dakota 
Northeastern North Dakota 
Knowlton, Mont... 
Okanagan Landing, B. C 
Aweme, Manitoba 

Osler, Sask. 


FALL 


Number 
of years 
record 


Average date of | 
the last one seen | 
| 


Latest date of the 


last one seen 


is) 


wWarkhwundounhu 


March 18 
April 7 
May 6 


March 20, 1891 
May 9, 1885 
May 13, 1854 
May 109, 1897 
May 1909 
May 1904 
May 1887 
May 1909 
June 6, 1910 
May 28, 1909 
May 23, 1905 
May 109, 1888 
May 109, 1906 
May 25, 1890 
June 2, 1907 
May 24, 1907 
April 30, 1911 
May 28, 1907 
June 2, 1893 


MIGRATION 


PLACE 


Aweme, Manitoba. . 

Brooks, Alberta.......... ‘ 
Southeastern South Dakota. . 
White Earth, Minn.. , 
Fort Keogh, Mont. 
Lanesboro, Minn 

National, Ia.. 

Indianola, Ia 

Palmer, Mich. 

North Freedom, Wis... 
Chicago, Ill.... 

Battle Creek, Mich 
Southeastern Nebraska 
Onaga, Kans... 

Central Missouri i 
Gainesville, Tex. (near).. 

Kit Carson, Colo 

San Clemente Island, Calif. 


Number 
of years’ 
record 


16 


7 


Average date of 
fall arrival 


| September 22 


| September 16 


September 27 
September 28 
| September 26 


| 


October 8 
October 8 
October 19 
November 7 


Earliest date of 
fall arrival 


September 


October 2, 


| September 


September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
October 3, 


| October 6, 

| October 12, 1894 
| October 3, 1904 
| September 28, 1902 
| October 10, 1894 
| November 2, 1877 


October 9, 1907 
October 15, 190 
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FALL MIGRATION, continued 


Number | Average date of Latest date of the 


PLACE | the last one seen last one seen 


Fort Franklin, Mack September 26, 1903 
Fort Resolution, Mack September 27, 1907 
Aweme, Manitoba October 9 November 4, 1907 
Fort Custer, Mont October 21, 1885 
Southeastern South Dakota October 21 October 31, 1909 
Meridian, Wis October 19, 1892 
Lanesboro, Minn October 14 November 22, 1906 
ALS ak a eae November 1 November 4, 1911 
Indianola, Ia November 12 | November 17, 1903 
ROE SUMOOUITE. once cc iscsccscvee November 17 | November 27, 1901 
Southeastern Nebraska December 5 December 8, 1900 
Chilliwack, B. C December 2, 1911 


GOLDEN-CROWNED SPARROW 


Breeding in Alaska and northern British Columbia, the Golden-crowned 
Sparrow migrates for the most part near the Pacific Coast and winters in west- 
ern California. It is a late spring migrant, arriving at Tacoma, Washington, 
average, April 24, earliest April 20, 1909; Vancouver, B. C., average April 24, 
earliest April 18, 1908; Okanagan Landing, B. C., average May 7, earliest May 
4, 1911; Yakutat Bay, Alaska, May 7, 1908; Portage Bay, Alaska, May 9g, 
1882, Kowak River, Alaska, May 23, 1899. The last were recorded from 
southern California, average May 6, latest May 16, 1911, near Corvallis, Ore., 
average May 7, latest May 22, 1884. Stragglers were noted at Loveland, Colo., 
February 23, 1889, and at Salida, Colo., April 19, 1908. 

In the fall migration the Golden-crowned Sparrow appeared at Chilliwack, 
B. C., September 13, 1888; Newport, Ore., September 15, 1900, near Berkeley 
Calif., average September 26, earliest September 16, 1886; southern California, 
average October 15, earliest September 26, 1896. It was noted at Grand Cache 
River, Alberta, August 31, 1896, and in the West Humboldt Mountains, 
Nev., October 7, 1867. The last noted at the Kowak River, Alaska, in 1898 
was on August 21, and at Homer, Alaska, September 18, tgor. 


Notes on the Plumage of North American Sparrows 
TWENTY-THIRD PAPER 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


(See Frontispiece) 


Harris’s Sparrow (Zonotrichia querula, Figs. 1 and 2).—The male and 
female of the species are alike in color, and adults in winter differ from adults 
in summer only in having the cheeks buff instead of gray, and the flanks and 
back somewhat browner. 

The nestlings (known only from three specimens in the American Museum, 
taken by Seton and Preble on Artillery Lake, Mackenzie, August 7, 1907) 
closely resemble nestling Song Sparrows. At the postjuvenal molt the body 
feathers and wing-coverts are renewed, the tail and wing-quills being retained, 
and the first winter plumage is acquired by the first week in September. This, 
as Fuertes’ drawing (Fig. 2) shows, differs from the adult winter dress mainly 
in having the throat largely white instead of black (some specimens show more 
or less black on the throat), the black being restricted to a broad necklace on 
the breast, and in having the black of the crown largely obscured by brownish 
or grayish edgings. 

The spring (prenuptial) molt begins in March. It appears to be largely 
restricted to the head, neck, and anterior parts of the body, and to be of less 
extent in the adult than in the immature birds. After the breeding plumage 
is acquired there is but little change in the color of the bird’s plumage. 

Golden-crowned Sparrow (Zonotrichia coronata, Figs. 3 and 4).—In 
the female of this beautiful Sparrow the golden-yellow crown-patch averages 
duller and its bordering black stripes are more narrow and less intense than 
in the male, but the difference between the two is so slight that the sexes can- 
not surely be distinguished in life by color alone. 

The only nestling I have seen (taken in the Kenai Mts., Alaska, August 
9, 1901) has nearly completed the postjuvenal molt, but enough of the juvenal 
plumage remains to show that the breast is streaked, while the upperparts 
resemble those of a Song Sparrow at the same age. The body plumage and 
wing-coverts are in full molt, and the wings and tail are probably all that is 
retained of the nestling plumage. 

The first winter plumage (Fig. 4) differs from the breeding dress mainly 
in the color of the crown, the ashy hindhead being now the color of the back; 
the yellow patch is so obscure as to be at times barely evident, and the broad 
black borders are but faint lines. The back is like that of the adult, but the 
throat and breast are washed with brownish, and there are indistinct lines at 
the sides of the throat. Adults in winter more nearly resemble adults in sum- 
mer, but have the markings of the crown duller. The spring (prenuptial) molt, 
which begins about April 1, appears to be restricted to the head, throat, and 
breast, which now acquire the colors of the breeding bird. 
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Hotes from Field and Stunp 


Birds That Nest at Tamakoche 


Tamakoche, an Indian word meaning 
“my own country,” is the name of the 
writer’s home. The place is situated three 
miles from the thriving little city of 
Atlantic, Iowa, on the divide between two 
small streams. There still remains a small 
grove of native timber surrounded by open 
fields and meadows. As a naturalist 
would be expected to do, every attraction 
has been provided for the birds, Fruit of 
every kind hardy in the region is growing 
so that there is an abundance of both culti- 
vated and wild fruit through a long season. 
The list includes about fifty varieties of 
apples, peaches, plums, cherries, grapes, 
pears, gooseberries, currants, raspberries, 
blackberries, and other cultivated fruits; 
elderberries, mulberries, sumac, choke- 
cherries, blackcherries, and numerous 
other wild fruits, nuts, etc. Fifteen acres 


of timber and underbrush are fenced with 
a high woven-wire fence, and no animals 


allowed to pasture therein. During the 
growing season the undergrowth is so 
dense that one can with difficulty force 
his way through, and during winter it 
furnishes splendid protection for hundreds 
of Sparrows and other winter birds, This 
enclosure is preserved expressly for the 
birds and wild flowers. 

The location being high, and the near- 
est water a small stream half a mile dis- 
tant, few water-birds are included in the 
list, and these (the Kingfisher and 
Green Heron) do not nest strictly within 
the limits of the writer’s grounds. Neither 
does the list include nearly all the birds 
native to the region. Many more, includ- 
ing various Sparrows, Flycatchers, and 
Warblers, as well as the larger birds of 
prey, etc., are to be found nesting nearby, 
and probably numerous species not in- 
cluded in this list have nested unnoticed 
on our grounds. 

Birds are very numerous here at almost 
all seasons, and one can usually find as 


many birds here within the limits of a few 
acres as will be seen in half-a-day’s drive 
through the surrounding country. One 
intent on the study of ornithology can 
usually find fifty to one hundred nests, 
within a few hours’ time, during the sum- 
mer season. Not all the birds listed nest 
here every year, although most of them do. 

1. Wood Thrush. A regular visitor, 
nesting in the grove and in the preserve. 

2. Robin. A common summer visitor. 

3. Bluebird. Entirely disappeared for a 
time after the coming of the English 
Sparrow. Now coming back, to occupy 
the tomato-cans, put up in numerous 
situations on fence-posts, under eaves, etc. 

4. White-breasted Nuthatch. Common 
in the preserve. Frequently seen about 
the grove and orchard. 

5. Chickadee. A common resident. 

6. Catbird. Nests in the blackberry 
patch, and underbrush of the preserve. 
Common, and a delightful singer. 

7. Brown Thrasher. Common, and 
very tame. Nests in the underbrush and 
in the vines about the house. 

8. House Wren. One of our most com- 
mon birds. They occupy many of the 
tomato-cans, which have proved so 
popular with the Bluebirds, and various 
other nooks and crevices about the build- 
ings. From a dozen to twenty families 
are reared annually. 

9. Yellow Warbler. 
trees for nesting-sites. 

10. Maryland Yellow-throat. Common, 
but rather shy. 

11. Redstart. To be seen only in the 
deep shadows of the large trees in the 
preserve. Very shy, and not very common. 

12. Barn Swallow. Occasionally nest- 
ing about the buildings, but getting rare, 
owing probably to the persecution of the 
English Sparrows. 

13. Bank Swallow. A small colony 
usually to be found nearby. 

14. Scarlet Tanager. Now rare, but 
usually a pair is to be found in the pre- 


Prefer the apple- 
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serve and may occasionally be seen about 
the house. 
15. White-eyed Vireo. Common, with 


its pendent nest placed in the under- 
brush. 

16. Black-throated Bunting. Very com- 
mon in the meadow. 

17. Goldfinch. A summer favorite. 

18. Rose-breasted Grosbeak. Common 
in the orchard. 

19. Indigo Bunting. 


of the preserve. 


Loves the quiet 


A FIFTEEN-ACRE 


20. Towhee. Common in the preserve 
and wild garden. 

21. English Sparrow. The one bird, 
the Hawk, that 
unwelcome. They are constantly pur- 
sued, but a few always manage to remain. 
Field Common in the 
preserve, also in the field and garden. 
summer 


aside from Cooper is 


22 


Sparrow. 
23. Chipping Sparrow. A 
representative of the Tree Sparrow. 
24. Lark Sparrow. in 
fields. 
25. Cardinal. Although near the north- 


the 


Common 


Bird - 


Lore 


ern limit of its Iowa range, the Cardinal 
has been a regular resident for the past 
five or six years. 

26. Meadowlark. Common in the fields. 
Sings from our dooryard trees. 

27. Baltimore Oriole. Hangs its nest 
from the branches of the elm. 

28. Orchard Oriole. Rears its family 
in the apple tree near the kitchen door. 

29. Cowbird. Flocks of them follow the 
family cow about the pasture while the 
Towhee, Vireo, and other birds, raise their 


BIRD PRESERVE 


families at the expense of the rightful 
heirs. 

30. Bronzed Grackle. Seldom satis- 
fied to nest so far from the water. Com- 
mon at the homes of farmers near the 
ponds and streams. Occasionally nests 
with us on the hill. 

31. Blue Jay. Common in the orchard. 
Usually on good terms with othér birds, 
although one occasionally forms the bad 
habit of pilfering other nests. 

32. Crow. Nests in the preserve, and 
commonly along the streams a little way off. 


Notes from Field and Study 


33. Prairie Horned Lark. A bird of the 
open fields. Nests very early. 

34. Kingbird. Nests in the orchard and 
in the big elms. A welcome visitor to our 
apiary, in spite of its unsavory reputa- 
tion as bee-eater. 

35. Crested Flycatcher. Loves the 
quiet of the preserve, though on one 
occasion one nested in a box I had put 
up for Martins. (This however happened 
in another location before we came to 
Tamakoche.) 

36. Phoebe, Formerly common about 
the outbuildings. The Sparrows have 
succeeded in driving them away entirely, 
the past few years. 

37. Wood Pewee. Very common in the 
preserve. 

38. Ruby-throated Hummingbird. Our 
only representative of this diminutive 
family. 

39. Chimney 
our chimney. 

40. Whip-poor-will. Formerly common, 


Swift. Always nest in 


now only occasionally remain with us. 

41. Downy Woodpecker. Common in 
the preserve. As yet, will not be induced 
to occupy our boxes. 

42. Red-headed Woodpecker. Com- 
mon in the grove about the house and 
sometimes occupies the boxes we have 
provided. (See Brrp-Lore, March, April, 
IgIt.) 

43. Flicker. 
nest-boxes every year. 

44. Belted Kingfisher. Nests in the 
high bank between the preserve and the 
river. 

45. Yellow-billed Cuckoo. Common in 
the preserve and sometimes in the orchard. 

46. Black-billed Cuckoo. A _ regular 
summer visitor. Rather shy, but has a 
good appetite for caterpillars. 

47. Screech Owl. Common, occupies 
our boxes regularly all winter, but retires 
to the preserve to raise the family. 

48. Cooper’s Hawk. Nests along the 
streams nearby, but frequents our pre- 
serve and poultry-yard fur food. The 
Hawk most responsible for the general 
distrust of the birds of prey. 

49. Red-tailed Hawk. Nests 


Very common, o¢cupy the 


in the 
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preserve, and feeds on rodents, for the 
most part, caught in the surrounding fields. 

50. Sparrow Hawk. Occupied one of 
our boxes one year. Very proper in their 
conduct. 

51. Mourning Dove. Still come to the 
orchard and preserve, though not so 
abundant as formerly. 

52. Bob-white. Formerly came about 
the house and whistled from the garden 
fence, but have been almost exterminated 
by hunters and Cooper’s Hawks. 

53. Green Heron. Common along the 
streams. Nests in plum thickets, as a rule. 
—Frank C. PEttett, Allantic, Iowa. 


A Study of Mockingbirds 


Around our home, in Buena Vista, in 
southern Alabama, is an_ interesting 
colony of Mockingbirds which has af- 
forded us much pleasure. 

During the latter part of March, 1912, a 
pair of these birds commenced building a 
nest in an immense cloth of gold rose 
vine which runs along the entire length of 
our front veranda. 

We left home March 23, and for some 
weeks the house was closed. When we 
returned early in May, the eggs were 
hatching. While the little birds were 
preparing to leave the nest, their parents 
began to construct a second home in an 
oak tree about thirty yards in front of the 
house. 

They fed the young in the nest in the 
rose vine, and worked on the nest in the 
oak at the same time, singing as lustily 
all the while as if they had each just found 
a mate. However, for some reason, they 
did not finish the second nest. 

This year we have three Mockingbird 
nests in the red oaks, and four nests in 
the water oaks surrounding our home, also 
one in a scuppernong vine in the orchard, 
which joins the yard. 

But the pair which, this year, has given 
us so much happiness in watching is one 
that built first in a huge water oak just 
outside the front gate, and, afterward, in 
the cloth of gold rose vine on the front 
veranda. 
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During the third week in June, the 
young birds hatched in the oak. On June 
29, while we were sitting on the veranda, 
we saw the birds commence building their 
second home. All day long they worked 
hard. The male bird assisted in construc- 
ting the framework, but when that was 
done he left the remainder of the building 
to the female. Occasionally he would, in 
answer to her peculiar call of ree-e-e, 
softly and sweetly intonated, bring her a 
piece or two of building material and then 
flit away again. 

During the process of building, the 
female sang and chirped as she worked. 
The male would sit nearby, or flit about, 
singing loudly but sweetly. His singing 
gave one the impression that he was filled 
with the very joy of living, and was 
endeavoring to voice that joyousness in 
his songs. 

The birds would work on the nest 
industriously and continuously for two 
or three days, then for several days they 
would seem to do little or no work. 

On July 19, just twenty-one days from 
the time the building of the nest was 
commenced, the nest was finished, and that 
morning the first egg was laid. Oftentimes 
the female would sit on or by the nest 
and call jo-ree-ee and the male would 
always answer her nearby. On the night 
of July 23, she stayed on the nest for the 
first time. 

During the period of incubation, both 
birds were very quiet. The male indus- 
triously fed and cared for the female 
while she was sitting. In bringing food, 
he would come so quietly that, unless we 
watched, we would not know of his coming. 

Sometimes, after he had sat awhile on 
the edge of the nest, he would put his 
head down into the nest and emit a faint 
chip chip. He evidently remained very 
near the nest, though many times unseen, 
all the time; for, if anyone stepped out 
upon the veranda or entered the gate, or 
if ‘Buster,’ our cat, appeared near, he 
never failed to come immediately, and 
would scold soundly until the apparent 
danger was removed. Truly the male 
Mockingbird is a faithful sentinel. 
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An amusing incident occured a few 
days after the female commenced sitting. 
One afternoon a heavy rain fell and, 
although the nest was ideally located for 
protection against rain and sun, the little 
mother got her feathery coat damp. As 
soon as the rain was over, she flew off of 
the nest and stationed herself on the front 
gate-post, to dry. While there, she kept 
up a continual fussing, acting very much 
like a sitting hen, only her quarrelsome 
notes were somewhat in miniature. And 
once, while drying, she attacked a passing 
Jay as ferociously as if she had been a 
giantess waging battle with a dwarf. 

At noon on August 5, just thirteen days 
from the day we first found the bird sitting, 
we chanced to go to the door, and saw four 
wee heads with mouths wide open pro- 
jecting above the sides of the nest. 

Immediately after they were hatched, 
the parent birds began the task of feeding 
the young. We put figs, hard-boiled egg, 
rice and egg omelette, and young ‘dirt- 
daubers’ on the gate-post for them. They 
never failed to carry some of this food to 
their young. They also went to a cotton- 
field, some four or five hundred yards dis- 
tant, to get grasshoppers for them. They 
would from time to time bring various 
other kinds of insects and articles of food 
for them. On August 13, the young left 
the nest. 

Frequently during the day we have seen 
as many as eight Mockingbirds at one 
time in the fig bush and around the 
veranda. We are endeavoring to keep 
these lovely songsters with us, and are 
trying to tame them. At first they were 
shy and apprehensive, but they are now 
becoming more trustful and gentle.— 
IpA FrinkteEA and ANNA L. Morris, 
Buena Vista, Ala. 


A Swallow Incident 


On August, 8, 1913, I saw an incident 
of Swallow life which was new to me, and 
may be so to some of your readers. I was 
on the piazza, with half a dozen other 
persons, watching the twenty-four Barn 
Swallows which had lived in the barn all 


summer, and trying to make out whether 
they caught flies or mosquitos in their 
raids on the piazza, when suddenly a large 
flock of Swallows came over the nearest 
hill, and swept over the barn and the wide 
meadow, like a great net to scoop up our 
birds, when they flew back over the hill 
again, with all our Swallows among them. 
Ten minutes later, two—a pair—came 
back and began carrying food into the 
barn, and these two are the only Swallows 
to be seen here now. I have not known 
them to leave so early before nor have I 
ever seen them start. 

The two Swallows which returned to 
feed their young were joined, two days 
later by two more, and three days after 
that the young left the nest and are flying 
over the meadow now with the old birds, 
making ten in the flock— CAROLINE 
Gray Soute, Shelbourne, N. H. 


Evening Grosbeak at Fairfield, Maine 


Fairfield, Maine, in the season of spring 
1913, proved to be a most valuable and 
interesting field for bird students. On 
March 2 a flock numbering twenty, 
unusual birds were seen feeding on seeds 
of woodbine at the step of the piazza of a 
house in a thickly settled locality. The 
birds were entirely without fear, and soon 
lit on the floor of the piazza, going next to 
vines over the window. 

The striking color of brilliant yellow 
marked the birds as rare winter visitants. 
Telephones were quickly utilized, and a 
bird student reached the spot in five 
minutes, to find that the flock had taken 
flight. The beautiful visitors were fol- 
lowed the length of the street, and were 
soon found in the top of a maple tree, 
feeding upon the new buds. The whole 
twenty were counted—five males, the 
remainder females. The followers did not 
hesitate to name their prize the Even- 
ing Grosbeak. The next morning, at 
seven o’clock, the flock appeared at the 
same house, apparently for breakfast. 
They stopped twenty minutes, and then 
moved on. The third morning, as if in 
token of friendliness, they flew at half- 
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past six to the window-sill of the one who 
identified them; there they fed, as before, 
on woodbine seeds and maple seeds that 
had lodged on the sill of the window and 
the roof of a nearby piazza. A favorite 
perch was a telephone wire extending 
from one corner to the side of the house; 
eight would be on the wire at once. They 
all fed heartily, the females, seeming the 
more greedy of the flock, often taking 
seeds from the males’ beaks. The birds 
did not care for bits of meat, apple, and 
grain, that had been put out for winter 
birds. No.continuous song was heard, but 
often a soft little note from the low throat 
that resembled the note of the Bohemian 
Waxwing. Often at noon the flock 
appeared again, selecting small spots of 
bare ground and the gravel walk for 
feeding-places. 

For afternoon visits they came at two 
o’clock, making a short stay. As nearly as 
could be learned, they chose an evergreen 
growth back of the town for night shelter. 
Other homes were visited at random, but 
the birds were constant to the two 
places first favored. It was, most assur- 
edly, a pleasant sound to hear of a spring 
morning—a whirr of wings, a soft chorus 
of little notes, then all that beauty of form 
and color just outside one’s window- 
sill. Almost any day the flock was 
expected to enter the room. It was a great 
privilege to see the birds. No one enjoyed 
them more than a body of two hundred 
and fifty school children—children who 
are trained to know bird friends and to 
protect their lives. For three weeks this 
great happiness was at hand; then, with 
the coming of warmer days, the Even- 
ing Grosbeaks returned to their Canadian 
home. It is a fact that a second visit will 
be one of the strongest hopes of the chil- 
dren (and a few “grown-ups”’) of Fairfield, 
Maine.—-Harriet Assort, Fairfield, Me. 


Evening Grosbeak in Ontario 


I was interested in an article in Brrp- 
LorE about some Evening Grosbeaks 
seen in Massachusetts. I should like to 
let you know of a flock of the.same birds 
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that lived in the pine trees around our 
place during the month of March and the 
beginning of April, 1913. There were 
about forty or fifty birds in the flock. 
They lived on the buds of the maple trees 
and on the young tender ends on the pine 
trees. The flock was made up of nearly 
all females. It is a very rare sight to see 
these birds in Ontario, although the Pine 
Grosbeak is a frequent visitor in the 
winter.—RoBERT B. CuHILTon, Cobourg, 
Ont. 


Two Interesting Bird Records from 


Clarendon County, S. C. 


On January 15, 1909, while driving 
along a country road, I was attracted by a 
twittering in the bushes by the roadside, 
and several dull-colored little birds became 
visible. At first I thought them to be Gold- 
finches in their winter plumage, but closer 
investigation proved that they were Pine 
Siskins. 
among the alders and sweet gum bushes 
This is the first record I haye for this bird. 
In South Carolina it is very erratic in its 


There were six of them, feeding 


movements. That distinguished observer, 
Mr. Arthur T. Wayne, of Mt. Pleasant, 
has reported it in great abundance dur- 
ing the winter of 1896, and it has been 
On 
June 15 of the same year, I had the good 
fortune to see a male Swainson’s Warbler 
This event occurred 


seen by several persons during 1909. 


and to hear its song. 
in the heart of a swampy tract of wood- 
land. I had emerged from the swamp into 
a small, dry part of the woods, grown up 
with large pines and surrounded on all 
sides by the swamp. A small brown bird 
flew up about fifteen feet from me, and 
perched in some vines. He remained here 
several minutes, and I positively identified 
him as Swainson’s before he darted away 
into the thick woods. His manner was 
deliberate, and he reminded me of a 
Hermit Thrush in his movements except 
that he did not flit his wings after the 
manner of the ‘Swamp Angel.’ He uttered 
his song—a series of loud, ringing notes— 
which had something truly inspiring 
about it. It is possible that this bird was 
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breeding in this woods at the time, as 
there were wet thickets in abundance and 
also canes.—Epwarp S. DINGLE, Sum- 
merton, S.C. 


The Building of a Robin’s Nest 


With a view of ascertaining some facts 
concerning the building of a Robin’s nest, 
I lately devoted a day, in some respects a 
tedious one, to this end. 

Overnight I chanced to see the two birds 
viewing a building-site on a beam out- 
side avery heavy wooden structure. 
Upon closely examining the spot, I found 
a few straws and grasses, the merest 
nucleus of a nest, perhaps not ten pieces 
in all. With my glasses I reached the 
spot at 6.15, the following morning 
Sunday, May 11, 1913, at which time no 
further work had been done. The foilow- 
ing notes are the result of my observa- 
tions. Observed constantly (literally) 
from 6.15 A.M. to 5.05 P.M. Subsequently 
from 5.45 P.M. until dark. 

The first trip was made by the female, 
closely followed by the male, at 6.40 A.M. 
Nothing was done after 5.05 P.M., as, on 
leaving for 40 minutes at that time, I placed 
a spider’s web in such a position that the 
birds must disturb it if they visited the 
nest. During the period of observation 
(almost 11 hours), the male made 86 
visits to the nest with material, and the 
female 108. 

On every journey, practically, the 
female brought larger loads than the male, 
and twenty-two more of them. The 
actual shaping of the nest was done 
entirely by the female, the male usually 
dropping his load haphazard on the edge 
of the structure. 

Some of the loads brought by the female 
were extraordinarily large and clumsy, 
so much so that often she appeared from 
a front view to be a flying bunch of straws 
and excelsior. 

On several] (at least four) occasions, the 
male appeared to tire of standing hold- 
ing his load, while his mate shaped the 
nest to her liking, and, so, dropped it and 
hurried off for another. 
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The materials for the nest were almost 
entirely collected at a point 150 yards 
distant from the nest (the city dumping- 
ground), and in plain view with my 
glasses. . This would make the total 
journeying of the male about 14 miles, 
while the female flew about 18 miles. The 
day was fine, though windy. 

The, to me, rather extraordinary fact 
is that by 9.30 A.M. of the following day 
an egg was laid. The extreme rapidity 
with which the nest was completed may 
possibly be accounted for by the pressing 
necessity of a receptacle for the egg. 

Some slight addition may have been 
made to the nest before I saw it on the 
second morning but, if so, it was too small 
to be recognized by one. 

The nest with the egg weighed 104 
ounces. In it were subsequently hatched 
and reared three young.—BERNERS B. 
KELLy, Great Falls, Montana. 


Nocturnal Songsters 


On the evening of May 31, 1913, I was 
quietly sitting on the porch of our house 


at High Point, N. J., which is four miles 
from Port Jervis, N. Y., the same dis- 
tance from Milford, Pa., and two miles 
from Colesville, N. J. I had been listen- 
ing for some time to the call of the Whip- 
poor-will and, as the bird was quite close 
to me, I could plainly distinguish that 
peculiar un-bird-like sound that precedes 
the familiar ‘‘Whip-poor-will” note. 

I was suddenly surprised at 9.30 by 
hearing the trill of a Chipping Sparrow, 
which was quickly followed by two or 
three notes from a Red-eyed Vireo. For 
a while all was silent and I did not expect 
to hear any more song, but at 9.45 not 
only did the Chipping Sparrow sing twice 
and the Red-eyed Vireo give a few notes, 
but they were joined by the penetrating 
note of the Ovenbird. 

I was very much interested in hearing 
these three diurnal birds so late at night, 
but no doubt one bird awakened the other, 
as all three calls came from the same gen- 
eral locality. Once before I had heard an 
Ovenbird call at the same hour, as was 
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also the case with the Chipping Sparrow, 
for both the Song and Chipping Sparrows 
frequently sing during the night, but 
never before had I heard the Red-eyed 
Vireo. Robins occasionally call, and I 
have heard one as late as ten o'clock. 
In most of these cases the night was one 
which was brightly illuminated by moon- 
light—Joun DrypEN Kuser, Bernards- 
ville, N. J. 


The Song Period of the Brown Thrasher 


In the educational leaflet on the Brown 
Thrasher, in the August number of Brrp- 
Lore, Mr. Pearson says of the bird: “In 
common with many other singing birds, 
the worry and reponsibility of domestic 
life . . . do not, to any notable extent, 
lessen the force or frequency of his 
singing.” 

This statement will not hold true for 
this locality (Somerset Co., Pa.). 

The birds arrive with us from April 4 
to April 20, and are in nearly full song at 
the time of arrival, although the song 
does not attain its perfection until the 
latter part of the month. This continues 
without interruption until about May 20, 
at which time the female is usually sitting. 

Thenceforth there is gradual diminu- 
tion in both the volume and the frequency 
of singing, so that by the first week in 
June songs are rare and of brief duration, 
and later than the fifteenth the bird is 
practically silent, so far as song is con- 
cerned. 

This is in decided contrast to the habits 
of its relative, the Catbird, which remains 
in full song throughout July and well into 
August. 

During the past seven years, I have 
found the above to be the case, with very 
little variation from the dates given, and 
have always regretted that the fine song 
of this species may be heard for so brief a 
period only. 

It would be interesting to learn if 
observers from other localities have noted 
the same brevity of song period, or if the 
habits of the birds differ in different 
localities —ANSEL B. MILLER, Springs, Pa. 


Book Hews 


BREWSTER’S WARBLER (Helminthophila 
lewcobronchialis) A Hysprip BETWEEN 
THE GOLDEN - WINGED WARBLER 
(Helminthophila chrysoptera) AND THE 
BLuE-WINGED WARBLER (Helmintho- 
phila pinus). By WALTER FAxON, mem. 
Mus. Comp. Zoél. XL, No. 6, August, 
1913, Pp. 311-3106. 


In Brrp-Lore for May-June, ror (p. 
155), Mr. J. T. Nichols (whose initials, 
through an oversight, were omitted from 
his review) summarized the contents of a 
paper by Walter Faxon on Brewster’s 


Warbler, which included Dr. Faxon’s 


personal experience with these birds in a 


small swamp, at Lexington, Mass. The 
contains the results of 
additional and fruitful 
these birds and their near allies in the 
same locality, and is so filled with signifi- 
cant facts and relevant comments on 
them that one feels tempted to quote 


present paper 


most studies of 


it entire. 

Briefly, Dr. 
solved the puzzle which since 1876, when 
William Brewster described ‘‘Helmintho- 
phaga leucobronchialis,”’ has held the 
attention of ornithologists. Aptly enough, 
the answer which he now gives us con- 
firms the theory advanced by Brewster 
only four yeare after he had named the 
bird, namely that Brewster’s Warbler is 
a hybrid between the Golden-winged and 
Blue-winged Warblers 

Theory, however, is one thing and 
fact quite another; and Dr. Faxon sup- 
plies facts which apparently fully 
justify his “Satisfaction of demonstra- 
ting the true nature of Brewster’s Warbler, 
removing the question forever from the 
realm of conjecture.” 

In a word, he found a typical male 
Gelden-winged Warbler mated with a 
typical female Blue-winged Warbler, and 
kept their young (number not stated) 
under observation from June 15, about 
two days after they had left the nest, 
until they “all grew up to be Brewster’s 
Warblers.” 


Faxon appears to have 
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The same season a male Brewster’s 
Warbler was found mated to a female 
Golden-wing and of their young one 
“grew up to be a typical Brewster’s 
Warbler, while the other, its own brother, 
became a typical Golden-wing.” These 
two birds and one from the brood first 
mentioned were banded, and a beginning 
was thus made for the study of succeeding 
generations. 

We cannot help wondering how many 
years ago we might have had these data 
if we had earlier substituted the glass for 
the gun and collected facts instead of 
feathers.—F. M. C. 


Tue Brrps oF Vrrcinta. By Harotp H. 
BaILey. With 14 full-page colored plates, 
one map, and 108 half-tones taken from 
nature. Treating 185 species and sub- 
species; all the birds that breed within 
the state. J. P. Bell Co., Inc., Lynch- 
burg, Va. 8vo. xxiii+362 pages. 

Very appropriately, this handsome 
volume is dedicated to the author’s 
father, H. B. Bailey, a Founder of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union, whose 
son, either through inheritance or train- 
ing, and probably as a result of both, has 
worthily followed in his father’s footsteps. 

Only the species believed to breed in 
the state are treated, but the four faunas 
(Austroriparian, Carolinian, Alleghanian, 
and Canadian) represented in Virginia 
bring a great variety of breeding birds, 
species as faunally unrelated as Swain- 
son’s Warbler and the Red Crossbill 
being here included. 

In the page or more devoted, as a rule, 
to each species, we have its general range, 
as given in the A. O. U. ‘Check-List,’ 
with such modifications as the author’s 
personal knowledge suggests, the area 
it occupies in Virginia, the times of arrival 
and departure of the migratory species, 
location and character of the nest and 
eggs, nesting dates, and some description 
of haunt and habit. The book thus con- 
tains much original matter, and may be 
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welcomed not only as a contribution to 
ornithological literature, but as a possible 
means of stimulating bird study in a 
state which, strangely enough, has 
shown but little interest in her assets in 
bird-life. 

The numerous half-tones are from 
photographs of nests in nature, and the 
fourteen colored plates by E. L. Poole 
introduce us very pleasantly to a bird- 
artist who evidently has more than 
average ability —F. M. C. 


THE NATURAL History OF THE TORONTO 
REGION, ONTARIO, CANADA. Edited by 
J. H. Favti. Canadian Institute, 1913. 
I2mo. 419 pp., 7 half-tones, 5 maps. 
Price, $2. 


Although prepared by the Canadian 
Institute primarily for the members of 
the Twelfth Geological Congress, this 
volume may be commended to any sec- 
tional natural history society as a model 
for the treatment of its local flora and 
fauna. 

In addition to historical, ethnological 
and geological sketches, the work con- 
tains chapters on Climate, Life-zones, 
Seed Plants, Ferns, Mosses and Liver- 
worts, Mushrooms and other Fungi, 
Algz, Lichens, Mycetozoa, Insect Galls, 
Zoélogy, Mammals, Birds, Reptiles, Am- 
phibia, Fishes, Invertebrates other than 
Insects, and Mollusks, Mollusca, Insects 
and their allies. 

The Chapter on Birds (pp. 212-237), 
by J. H. Fleming (who also writes on 
mammals) forms a list of 292 species and 
subspecies, with brief annotations on their 
manner of occurrence and comparative 
numbers. 

An authoritative work of this kind 
should not only arouse, stimulate and con- 
centrate interest in the study of nature in 
the region to which it refers, but it makes 
a capital book of reference for faunal 
naturalists everywhere.—F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


THE WaRBLER.—The Seventh Volume 
of ‘The Warbler,’ published September 1, 
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1913, at Floral Park, N. Y., is the first 
to be issued since October, r910. It con- 
tains 34 pages of text, and two colored 
plates, the first of which figures the eggs of 
the Knot, the second, the immature 
plumage of the Carolina Paroquet. 

The articles include ‘A Theoretical 
Analysis of the Colors of Familiar War- 
blers,’ by John Treadwell Nichols, who 
concludes that the colors of these birds 
“are by no means a haphazard product of 
evolution, but are controlled or deter- 
mined by natural selection, or some other 
force which is constantly adapting the 
bird to its complicated environment,” a 
view susceptible of several interpreta- 
tions; ‘A Nesting Season in Nova Scotia,’ 
by Harold F. Tufts;’ ‘A Collecting Trip 
to Little Diomede Island,’ by Johan 
Koran; ‘Notes on the Nesting of Bob- 
white at Flowerfield, L. I., by John Lewis 
Childs, where it is a pleasure to read this 
bird is so abundant that seven nests were 
found “‘‘within a radius of one hundred 
feet” of a certain cedar grove, in 1912; 
‘The Depredations of Cats on Muskeget 
Island,’ by G. K. Noble, where the work 
of bird protectors is evidently being un- 
done by creatures which know no law; 
“Wilson’s Plover,’ by Henry Thurston; 
and ‘Notes on Long Island birds’, by Childs, 
Thurston, Nichols and Murphy.—F. M. C. 


THE Conpor.—The July number of 
‘The Condor’ contains five general arti- 
cles, two of which are rather comprehen- 
sive studies. The shorter papers comprise 
an account by Kennedy of ‘A Nest of the 
Dusky Horned Lark,’ containing three 
young birds, found in the Lower Yakima 
Valley, Wash., on March 26; Hanford’s 
notes on ‘Sierra Storms and: Birds,’ in 
1912, which is supplementary to Inger- 
soll’s paper on this subject in the May 
number; and Huey’s observations on 
‘The Band-Tailed Pigeon in San Diego 
County’ in 1910, r911 and 1912, which 
add several breeding records to those 
already published. 

Dr. Shufeldt contributes ‘An Intro- 
duction to the Study of the Eggs of the 
North American Limicolz,’ based on the 
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extensive private collection of Edward J. 
Court, of Washington, D. C. The paper 
is well illustrated with six full-page plates 
of eggs representing 20 species and 54 
specimens of typical American and 
European Shore Birds. The eggs were 
originally photographed natural size, but 
have been reduced in reproduction to 
“slightly less than natural size.” It is 
unfortunate that the exact amount of 
reduction is not definitely stated as 4%, 3, 
or whatever it may be. 

Dawson’s ‘All-day Test at Santa Bar- 
bara’ is an interesting running account 
of a “bird horizon” made May 5, 1913, 
between 4.37 A.M. and 8 P.M., when 108 
species and 4,195 individuals were recorded. 
These results were attained by the use of 
an automobile, which made it possible to 
visit a number of points, and thus cover 
a good deal of country in the course of the 
day. Comparison is made with the bird 
horizon of Lynds Jones and two other 
observers, near Oberlin, Ohio, on May 13, 
1907, when, by the use of a trolley, points 
30 miles apart were visited, and a list of 
144 species recorded. It is questionable 
whether the best results are obtained by 
making a continuous wild rush between 
daylight and dark from one good bird 
locality to another, identifying and record- 
ing subspecifically every note and every 
glimpse of feathers, in the sole effort to 
secure as large a list of species as possible. 
And what of the accuracy of results when 
Sandpipers, Linnets, and Redwings are 
recorded by hundreds, when only 8 
Meadowlarks and 4 English Sparrows were 
observed in comparison with 40 Black- 
headed Grosbeaks? Rather, it would 
seem, that combined observations of 
several persons in a definite area, where 
each could take time to cover his territory 
thoroughly and follow up and observe the 
various birds, would give a better idea of 
the number of species and individuals 
present on a given date. Let us have more 
bird horizons from Santa Barbara and 
elsewhere, made without recourse to 
automobiles and trolleys, omitting all 
doubtful species, with more attention 
given to the relative abundance of the 
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common birds, and with less anxiety to 
record the largest number of species 
observed by one individual. 

In one of the brief notes Figgins points 
out the fact that Gambel’s Quail is 
probably an introduced species in Col- 
orado, and “has no rightful place in the 
list of native Colorado birds.” 

The number closes with a Directory of 
the names and addresses of 6 Honorary, 
and 421 Active Members of the Cooper 
Ornithological Club—an increase of 11 
members during the past year.—T. S. P. 


THE Witson BuLtetin.— The June 
issue (Vol. XXV, No. 2) of this journal 
of field ornithology, contains, as its lead- 
ing article (pp. 49-67), a well-made and 
well-recorded study of the “Nesting Be- 
havior of the Yellow Warbler (Dendroica 
@stiva @stiva),’ by Harry C. Bigglestone. 
The nest was studied in situ, from a blind 
which, when the eggs hatched, was moved 
to within two feet of it. From this point 
of vantage, the young were under obser- 
vation by the author and a corps of vol- 
unteer assistants, for 144 hours and 53 
minutes, during which time they were fed 
2,373 times. These figures give some con- 
ception of the care and detail with which 
this study was made. As a result we have 
an actual addition to our knowledge of a 
common species and an important contri- 
bution to the study of animal behavior. 
We commend this paper particularly to 
ambitious field students. 

Further articles in this number are by 
Lynds Jones on ‘Some Records of the Feed- 
ing of Nestlings,’ a Preliminary List of the 
[144] Birds of Northern Passaic County, 
New Jersey,’ by Louis Kohler, the publica- 
tion of which might with advantage have 
been deferred until its author had observed 
such common species as the Winter Wren, 
Blue-headed Vireo and others; “The Car- 
dinal and Brown Thrasher,’ by Marion E. 
Sparks; ‘The Extermination of the Wild 
Turkey in Clayton County, Iowa,’ by 
Althea R. Sherman, where but few indi- 
viduals were killed after 1854; “Notes on 
the Sage Hen,’ by S. S. Visher, various 
‘Notes’ and Reviews.—F. M. C. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


Tue Thirty-first Annual Congress of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union will be 
held at the American Museum of Natural 
History, November 11-13, 1913. No one 
who ever attends an A. O. U. meeting is 
absent from succeeding ones if he can 
possibly be present. These annual re- 
unions are as different from the gatherings 
of other scientific societies as birds are 
from other forms of life. They are per- 
vaded by an atmosphere of enthusiasm 
and good-fellowship which, merely from 
a social point of view, makes them in the 
highest degree enjoyable, while the oppor- 
tunities they afford for the acquisition of 
information in every department of 
ornithology are almost as wide as our 
knowledge of birds. 

Great libraries and 
available, papers on a wide variety of 
ornithological subjects are read and dis- 
cussed, and workers from many fields may 
be appealed to for advice or information. 
Indeed, the friendships formed at these 
A. O. U. congresses, while they have had 
no record in official program or report, have 
exerted no small influence on the progress 
of ornithology in America. 

The Congress this year promises to be 
of exceptional interest. As a central point, 
New York usually draws a large attend- 
ance. Several of the members who expect 
to be present have but lately returned 
from distant lands laden with specimens, 
photographs, information and experiences 
of the highest value and interest. One 
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who has passed a year in the Antarctic will 
have a tale to tell such as even regular 
attendants of the A. O. U. have rarely 
heard. Other papers, treating of more 
familiar birds,will make a more direct, and 
possibly even a stronger appeal. Indeed, 
by far the most valuable and interesting 
study presented at the last A. O. U. 
Congress had for its subject one of our 
commonest species. 

The hotel headquarters at the “Endi- 
cott,” on Eighty-first street, facing the 
Museum square, are convenient and the 
rates reasonable. The annual subscrip- 
tion dinner will be held at this hotel, while 
the Linnzan Society will entertain the 
visiting members daily at luncheon. An 
informal evening reception will probably 
be held in the laboratories of the Museum’s 
department of ornithology, giving an 
opportunity to examine the large acces- 
sories which have lately been made to the 
study collections of the Museum, as well 
as to those of several private collections 
which are deposited there. Arrangements 
will doubtless also be made for special 
visits to the New York Zodlogical Park, 
which now contains the finest aviary in 
the world, and to the New York Aquarium. 

So one might continue to detail the 
attractions which make up an A. O. U. 
program and still miss the most important 
part of every A. O. U. meeting, if he failed 
to mention the stimulating influences of 
contact with others of kindred tastes. In 
spite of an ever-increasing number of 
bird students, the local ornithologist is 
generally more or less isolated from others 
of his kind with whom he may exchange 
experiences. Consequently, when once at 
least each year he finds himself in a group 
of a hundred or more persons, everyone of 
whom is just as keen an “‘observer”’ as he 
is, the cumulative effect of such sympa- 
thetic association is as exciting as a May 
migration “wave.” 

Every bird student should seek to ally 
himself with this organization,to which he 
owes more than he realizes. Information 
in regard to proposals for membership may 
be obtained from J. Dwight, Jr., Treas., 
134 West 71st St., New York City. 


The Audubon Societies 
SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Edited by ALICE HALL WALTER 


Address all communications relative to the work of this depart- 
ment to the editor, at 53 Arlington Avenue, Providence, R. I. 


A SUMMARY OF PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 


As vacation days come to a close and the year ahead begins to urge its 
duties upon us, two questions present themselves to the thoughtful mind, the 
answer to either of which might bring success along the lines of nature-study 
work in which we are engaged. 

The first question relates to the work of the year just now past and may 
be stated briefly and without circumlocution. How far has nature-study in our 
schools fallen short of the goal set for it by leaders of the movement? To be 
able to analyze conditions, and to understand exactly where the sources of 
failure in teaching nature-study lie, is a big step ahead in handling the problem 
which confronts every Audubon Society and every Board of Education. 

So far, this question is answered differently in different localities, and, 
as yet, very little real unity as to methods of teaching nature-study has come 
to the surface. In one state the value of a trained supervisor is demonstrated; 
in another it is discredited. In one place nature-study is taught as a separate, 
prescribed subject; in another it is combined with some unrelated branch, 
usually more or less at the discretion of the teachers in charge. 

In few places is it placed on a basis of equality with studies of equal rank, 
while in many places it is entirely neglected. 

If all Audubon Societies and interested teachers would take time to con- 
sider the situation in their respective vicinities, and report clearly and concisely 
upon the same, either to state superintendents of education or to some maga- 
zine like The Nature-Study Review or Brrp-Lore, where the facts could be 
made public, a decided advance might take place not only in teaching nature- 
study, but also in putting it within the reach of those who are no longer in 
school. 

The second question relates to the work of the year just ahead of us, and it 
too has reference to methods and conditions of work. What has or has not 
already been done in the past is no measure or criterion for the future. 

Suggestions have been made in this Department, from time to time, that 
an annual or bi-annual nature-study conference be held in each state for the 
benefit of teachers; that traveling-collections of nature-study pictures, as well 
as of books upon nature, be put within the reach of every rural as well as 
urban district; that Bird and Arbor Day be made an occasion for promoting 
particular interest in nature-study throughout every community; that school- 
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children be given an opportunity to develop civic pride by assuming some 
responsibility in cleaning up waste ground, destroying insect pests, and attract- 
ing birds to their homes; that, everywhere, bird-study be correlated with school- 
gardens, agriculture, horticulture, and economic entomology; that from the 
schools, practical methods of dealing with nature be communicated to clubs 
and granges; that im the schools, nature-study be taught in a systematic, 
though spontaneous manner—not as a detached, isolated subject, but as a 
comprehensive, interrelated branch, touching at many points most of the 
studies now required in the ordinary grade curriculum. 

One of the main difficulties of this whole matter was carelessly put recently 
by a thoughtful woman, who has children to educate, and who has served as 
chairman of the school-committee in the town in which she lives. Referring 
to the movement for introducing nature-study into the general school curric- 
ulum, she remarked: “TI haven’t as much faith in this nature-study idea as 
some people have.”” Now the reason for her lack of faith was not that nature- 
study had been tried in the schools of her vicinity, but that she herself did 
not have any clear idea of what nature-study means. 

The first and best service to render to your community is to help people 
get a correct notion of the ground covered by this important study. Perhaps 
no one has yet formulated an adequate definition of nature-study in words. 
John James Audubon, Gilbert White, Henry Thoreau, John Burroughs, John 
Muir, and many other true nature-lovers, have tried to tell us what the value 
of first-hand nature-study really is. 

It might throw some light upon the question to re-read the story of Audu- 
bon’s life, and the observations of White and Thoreau in limited areas, as well 
as the pleasant converse held with birds, flowers and mountains, set down in 
the delightful annals of Burroughs and Muir. 

We deplore the fact that the children of to-day are wanting in the physical 
vigor and native perception of their pioneer forefathers; that they lack initia- 
tive and originality, brought up as they are in an atmosphere of mechanical 
toys and devices, which distract their attention, but do little to sharpen their 
wits. 

No better word can be said for nature-study than that it is a corrective for 
these drawbacks of modern life. Taught properly, it trains the senses, particu- 
larly sight and hearing, gives enjoyment, delights the mind, stimulating it to 
meet unexpected situations responsively and effectively, and, best of all, it 
employs the body in outdoor exercise which is at once healthful and absorbing. 

Even indoor nature-study is highly to be commended for the benefit which 
schools and “shut-ins” of all kinds receive from it; for, strangely enough, our 
modern ideasof education shut the child indoors, away from the great, beautiful 
open, year in and year out, during two-thirds at least of the period of youth. 

One of the best demonstrations of the value of indoor nature-study may be 
seen at the American Museum of Natural History, in New York City, when the 
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class for blind children meets. At first glance, the group of twenty or thirty 
sightless boys and girls seems sadly disheartening; but, once their sensitive 
fingers set to work on the birds and animals placed within their reach, the 
air is surcharged with expectancy, each face becomes eager, a smile betokens 
discovery, everywhere contentment and joy brighten the features, the long, 
narrow study-table becomes a world of new ideas, and even the most casual 
onlooker cannot help becoming inspired and quickened. 

Do not deprive this generation, or any other, of the invaluable privilege 
of becoming acquainted with nature, if possible at first-hand, but, in any case, 
of knowing something of the real world.—A. H. W. 


JUNIOR AUDUBON WORK 


For Teachers and Pupils 


Exercise XI: Correlated Studies, Reading, Arithmetic and Botany 


WHAT THE BIRDS DO IN AUTUMN 


The season of nesting is over, and the cozy cradles of the birds are left 
empty, to toss about in the fall winds or to be beaten and torn by storms. 
Only a few, those which are placed in sheltered nooks or are built most securely, 


will last throughout the winter. The firmly woven nest of the Baltimore Oriole 
may sway back and forth from some bare limb throughout the winter, but the 
dainty, shapely cradles of the Vireos soon become weather-beaten and shrunken, 
if not entirely dislodged from their supports, and even the solid, bulky nests of 
the Robins and Thrushes early have a loose, water-soaked or broken appear- 
ance. The Phoebe and Barn Swallow which so often build in protected places, 
on a beam or shelf under cover, will have no difficulty next spring in locating 
the identical site where they reared their young this season, but many other 
birds will find no trace of their nesting-site—at least no trace apparent to 
human eyes—upon their return. 

Nevertheless, you need not be surprised to find your bird-neighbors gath- 
ering nesting-material and constructing their cradles in nearly, if not the same 
places where you found them this year, provided the sites they prefer have 
not been changed or altogether done away with. It will be a pleasant 
and instructive task to collect some of the old nests now, for study in the school- 
room or at home; but perhaps it will be better not to disturb the nest of the 
Pheebe, since this species seems to build over the old cradle in many instances 
instead of making a new one from the start. Possibly you can guess the reason 
why, when you compare such a nest with that of a Vireo or Sparrow. 

At no season of the year do the movements of birds become more myste- 
rious and hard to follow than in the autumn, or, to be more exact, in the month 
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or so just succeeding the nesting-period; for we must not forget that birds do 
not all nest at the same time. Before the young are fully grown, ready to start 
on their long southward journey, there appears to be a brief season of family 
life among many migrating species, when the parents still keep near the newly 
fledged young out in the open, bringing food in some cases, or finding congenial 
feeding-areas for them. Although the birds which have nested in any particular 
locality may remain there several weeks after the young are able to fly, they 
stray about at some distance from the abandoned nest, as the search for 
food and inclination may dispose them to do, until the period of molt comes on. 
It is probable that this period lasts some time, for of course, the birds even of a 
single species do not all molt at exactly the same time. The Yellow Warbler 
or Red-eyed Vireo which has sung so energetically near your window all 
through the summer suddenly becomes silent for a week or more, although not 
far away other birds of this kind are likely to be singing. It is a period of droop- 
ing, discomfort, and sickness almost for the birds until fresh plumage is 
attained, when a brief but intermittent song-period may follow before our 
feathered friends leave for the winter. 

Just how to study birds to the best advantage at this time it is rather 
difficult to say. If you have been so fortunate as to really become acquainted 
with your bird-neighbors through the summer, then you will be prepared to 
judge which ones are actually leaving your neighborhood, and which ones are 
passing through it. 

On Long Island, the bird-population, along the North Shore at least, is 
increased by the arrival of the Solitary Sandpiper as early as the third week in 
July; while along the South Shore, by the last of the month, the Semipalmated 
Sandpiper and Plover of the same name are present in considerable numbers, 
and an occasional Great Blue Heron, or even a Loon, may be seen in suitable 
localities. 

Other shore- and water-birds, if not already this far south on their regular 
migration-route, follow shortly, until in early August quite a variety of travel- 
ers are added to the list of permanent and summer residents. It is a time 
for keeping eyes and ears open, since daily surprises await the constant — 
observer. 

Not only from the north, but also from the south, visitors may come. An 
immature Little Blue Heron or an Egret Heron, though rare, is not an improba- 
ble transient for a brief sojourn, 

In northern Vermont, as August wanes and the real summer days give 
place to fitful weather, the birds become shifting and uneasy. One may chance 
upon a bevy of Bluebirds and Crested Flycatchers one day, a flock of Vesper 
Sparrows by the roadside, with a stray Nuthatch flying aimlessly from tree 
to fence-rail, as though uncertain of its destination, and scattered groups of 
various species feeding and exploring here and there. For a few days, Gold- 
finches—perhaps a late-nesting pair—call almost monotonously in one place, 
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while in another they roam in small flocks from weed-stalk to thistle with 
accustomed grace and sociability. 

The alert Song Sparrows still dodge about the bushes and roadside; out 
in the fields, a few dignified Crows are searching for insects; the easy-gliding 
Marsh Hawk skims over the lowlands with watchful eye, while from the limb 
of a dead tree nearby a small Flycatcher darts out—The Alder, so far as one 
may judge by form and color. 

Pheebes, for the most part silent, abound on fences and wires, jerking their 
tails as usual; but there is no sign of the Least Flycatcher which all summer 
has made itself known by its oft-reiterated call, chebec. The Ruby-throated 
Humming-bird has not gone yet, for it visits the beds of nasturtiums, poppies 
and scarlet runner about the door daily, occasionally uttering a thin, wiry 
chit-t-t-t, especially if disturbed by an intruder of its own kind. Its stay will 
be brief now, however. 

The Hairy Woodpecker, in company with Chickadees and White-breasted 
Nuthatches of more stable disposition, keeps at its accustomed work in the 
woods; but though the Blue Jay’s noisy, familiar call now and then strikes the 
ear, there is a strange silence everywhere, and a deserted appearance out-of- 
doors, in striking contrast to the busy hum of spring and early summer. 

The Savanna Sparrow is still here, and the Kingfisher, if that flash of wings 
along the narrow stream is not misleading, but the Swallows have been gather- 
ing together and leaving for some time. The Robins, too, seem to be flocking, 
though occasionally a single individual is seen feeding leisurely, as though 
winter were never to be reckoned with. 

A sudden, golden flash brings a thrill of joy, as one, then two male Balti- 
more Orioles flash by, females or young in their train; but the joy is short- 
lived, and a feeling of loneliness comes over one as the feathered folk make 
ready for departure. The pine tree of the North seems very far away from the 
palm tree of the South. 

But how glad we should be that not all of our birds leave us at this season. 
The cheery Junco has already begun to arrive, to swell the ranks of winter 
residents. It will not be long until the Tree Sparrow and the Pine Siskin come 
also; and when the snow flies we may expect the merry Snowflakes and Red- 
polls, with Crossbills, and possibly the rarer Pine Grosbeak. Indeed, there is 
so much to look for and to enjoy at any season of the year that we need not 
complain when summer is over, and autumn frosts turn the leaves and nip our 
late-flowering plants. 

One cannot help wondering, as the seasons pass, whether birds do not have 
a sense of changing conditions, in spite of their fluffy feather covering which 
protects them so well both from cold and heat. We feel the difference between 
August warmth and November chill, and all vegetation feels it too, and shows 
it, except the evergreen trees and ground-pines, the mosses and lichens, and 
such hardy growths. Why not the birds, too? It has been thought by some 
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observers that they do; still, there must be other causes for their departure 
in the fall, though just what these are is not definitely known. The more we 
learn about the food-habits of birds, the nearer we may come to the truth, 
because food is the first chief necessity for the existence of any organism. 

The food of most birds varies somewhat with the seasons, and with the 
locality where they are individually distributed. In general, any single species 
seems to have a preference for certain kinds of food, and usually this prefer- 
ence is governed by some special adaptation for getting particular foods. 
Although a Downy Woodpecker in one locality might happen to sample a mul- 
berry in July, it would be odd enough to think of Downy Woodpeckers every- 
where living on mulberries, because Woodpeckers, as a family, are fitted with 
special tools for getting boring-insects and larve from under the bark of trees. 

It would be even more difficult to imagine Warblers and Vireos chisel- 
ing for food, as the Woodpeckers do, although both of these families of birds 
seek their food on and about trees or shrubs. Neither one, however, eats fruit 
with much more relish than the Woodpeckers, at least in localities where 
insect-food to their liking is abundant. Indeed, I have watched a variety of 
seed- and insect-eating birds regale themselves in midsummer upon mul- 
berries and cherries, but never once have I chanced to see a Vireo or a Warbler 
touch these fruits. A Red-eyed Vireo of my acquaintance visited a dogwood 
bush regularly until it was cut down, and most industriously nipped off the 
small, dry, purple berries. Very likely, other Vireos may relish a change from 
their accustomed diet of insects; I do not happen to know, which is all the 
more reason that I should watch Vireos, and Warblers as well, in different 
places and at different times of the year. A great deal remains to be discov- 
ered by the patient observer. 

And this leads to the suggestion that we begin our study of birds this fall 
by taking up the different kinds of food available for them in our own vicinity. 
In order to really get at something definite, we would do well to catalogue 
these foods in a simple way as follows: 


A TaBLE oF Foops AVAILABLE FOR WILD Brrps. 


Vegetable Food. Insect Food. Animal Food, not including Insects. 


In filling out this table, it would be a help to classify the different foods by 
describing their condition at the time they are eaten by birds. Thus, under vege- 
table food there are buds, blossoms, leaves, seeds and fruits in great variety; 
under insect food, eggs, larve, pupe and adult insects, while under animal 
food, there are immature and adult worms, mollusks and sand-fleas, etc.; 
among invertebrute creatures, besides field-mice, gophers, moles, prairie-dogs, 
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spermophiles, frogs, lizards, fishes, etc., in all stages of growth, among verte- 
brate ones. When you begin to work out this table, you will be greatly sur- 
prised, no doubt, to find out how very little you know about the relation 
of birds to other forms of life-——A. H. W. 


SUGGESTIONS 


1. Collect a few nests, air thoroughly or disinfect with gasolene, and put each care- 
fully in a box with a cover to keep out the dust, or in a glass-sided case. Label neatly, 
giving the name of the tree or shrub or the location where the nest was found, its height 
from the ground and the name of the species of bird which occupied it, if you are sure 
of this point. 

2. Collect seeds of various kinds, particularly weed seeds, and label them in sepa- 
rate boxes for study later. A good way to put up seeds is to glue a few on to a 
white card, with a pressed leaf of the plant from which the seeds came. A still better way 
is to cut two pieces of cotton wadding of exactly the same size and fit over a stiff piece 
of cardboard. Arrange the seeds and leaves on the wadding, and place over either side 
of this exhibit pieces of glass cut to match the card-board. Passepartout the edges 
securely, and label the mount or make a type-written description of its contents for 
future reference. A series of mounts made in this way, using old negatives, whic’: can 
be obtained at slight expense from any photographer, make a valuable addition to the 
school-room equipment, if numbered and carefully labeled. 

3. Examine the nests collected with reference to the materials used in their con- 
struction, consider their durability, and review the preceding exercise, to see what kind 
of nests it would be impossible to preserve or to collect ordinarily. 

4. Look up the habits of the European Cuckoo and compare them with those of the 
American Cuckoos. Study the food-habits of these birds, and also the winter and sum- 
mer food of the Chickadee. 

5. Correlate bird-study with arithmetic, this fall, by computing some of the dis- 
tances traveled by birds in their migration south. For example, compute the distance 
from Alaska to Central America, via the Mississippi River and the Gulf of Mexico; 
from the Great Lakes to Cuba or Jamaica; from the Hudson Bay region to Mexico; from 
the Arctic Circle to South America, etc.; following out the principal routes of migration 
used by the birds. (See Brrp-Lore, Vol. XV, No. 2, p. 124.) 

References: Some New Facts about the Migration of Birds, by Wells Cooke. Year- 
book of the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 1903. A Lesson on Squirrels and Chipmunks 
for Elementary Grades, by Anna B. Comstock, in The Nature Study Review, Sept., 
1913. Nature Month by Month, by Ernest Ingersoll, in The Outlook, Aug. 23, 1913. 


FROM YOUNG OBSERVERS 
Friendly Birds 


The accompanying photograph shows the degree of tameness exhibited 
by the Chickadees during the past winter. They took food from the hand 
from the start, a fact which led me to believe that some of them had visited 
my feeding-station the year before, and by a little coaxing were induced to 
take a nut held between the teeth. I believe they recognized me from other 
members of the family, as they showed particular friendliness toward me. 
When I approached their feeding-station, they would fly to meet me, and 
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fearlessly alight on head or shoulder, and continue to search for something 
to eat. While cracking nuts for them, they often came dangerously near 
the hammer in order to secure the prizes, which were eaten immediately or 
hidden in some crevice for safe-keeping. At times they seemed exceedingly 
jealous, as it was seldom that one bird would tolerate having another eat 
from the hand at the same time. However, on very cold mornings, I have 
had several birds on each hand at once. These birds often exhibit much 
intelligence, as the following examples show. Once I put a nut down inside 
the wristlet of my mitten, to see if Chickadee would find it. After hopping 


A FEARLESS CHICKADEE 


up my arm several times and back again, he spied it, and, after much wrench- 
ing and tugging, dislodged it and carried it away. On a subsequent visit I 
noticed that this bird went to the wristlet of my mitten in search of food, 
which showed that he had not forgotten. Another time, while standing inside 
the house watching the birds at their feeding-station, one of them flew down 
and hovered in front of the pane behind which I was standing. After repeating 
this several times, I concluded that he was coaxing for something to eat, so 
I procured some nuts and fed him. He evidently knew that it would have the 
desired effect, for the trick was repeated many times. As spring advanced, 
they grew suspicious and shy, and by April their visits ceased altogether.— 
H. Browninc LoGaN (age 16), Royalton, Minn. 


Bird-Lore 


[Observations from the live bird are always welcome and Master Logan seems to have 
solved the problem of how to attract wild birds. It is of interest to know that the 
Chickadee was well known to some of our North American Indians and named by them 
in their own tongue. Indian children, so the annals of these peoples tell us, were crooned 
to sleep with stories of the birds and beasts. Very few persons today, probably, possess 
the keen eye and attentive ear of the savage, and this is one of the reasons why nature- 
lore is more difficult for civilized races to attain—A. H. W.] 


A Pet Road-Runner 


On April 13, while playing near a creek bottom with some boys, after the 
adjournment of Sunday School, I came upon an old shattered-looking nest, 
about seven feet from the ground, in an almost inaccessible tangle of mesquites, 
little oaks, streckberries, and little elms. I took no special notice of it, however, 
until, upon going up to it as near as possible, I noticed a long, iridescent tail 
sticking up parallel to the limb on which the nest was situated. Upon shoving 
in farther, the bird raised its head, put up its crest, and left the nest, at the 
fearful rate for which this bird is noted. Of course I then determined to see 
the contents of the nest, for it was the first one I had come across. 

I did not especially enjoy the thought of tearing my clothes, or skin either, 
for that matter, but in I started. After breaking innumerable vines and rubbing 
cobwebs out of my eyes, I found myself near the nest, and, upon putting my 
hand in carefully, I discovered that there were ten rather large-sized eggs. 
I had heard that they were white, but I was bound to see them, so I lifted myself 
up as best I could, and secured a rather pleasing knowledge of their looks. 
It was indeed a nest full, and I would not have been surprised if some had 
blown over the edge in one of these Texan winds. But they did not, and on 
April 14, the day after, on returning, I was delighted to find two of the birds 
hatched. They looked exceedingly hungry, and tried several times to swallow 
my little finger. Their mouths were blood-red, and their black-skinned bodies 
were covered with long white hairs. On April 15 there were three birds; while 
on April 17 there were eight birds, and only two eggs. 

During this time I rarely saw the parent birds, but once or twice I heard 
the peculiar clapping or rolling noise, made by putting their mandibles together 
and apart at a fast rate. ; 

By this time the more mature birds had also learned the sound, although 
they were but about five inches long. However, from the first, they made an 
incessant mosquito-like buzzing, which signified hunger. I say incessant, for 
I never remember a time when they were not hungry. 

For nearly a week I did not visit the nest, but, on going, I found only 
two very fine large Chaparrals; the rest had been lured away by the parent 
birds. 

Being very desirous of having one of these queer birds for a pet, I took 
one from the nest, with the intent of raising it from that time on. Being doubt- 
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ful as to what to feed it, I was relieved when I noticed an inch of tail of a six- 
inch wood-lizard protruding from its mouth. 

This bird had rows of blue blood quills all over it, but a white hair remained 
on the tip of each. Not a single feather had appeared, although some of the 
quills looked ready to burst. 

After taking it home, I put it in a bucket, with coarse straw in the bottom 
and a board on top, so it would not wake up before I did. Upon waking, 
however, I lifted the board, and its large mouth was wide open for food. 
I gave it a horned frog, which it took whole. It was too weak to stand upon 
its bluish legs yet, so I kept it in the bucket till I thought it was old enough 
to get around by itself. On this same day I fed this little seven-inch bird four 
crickets, a Cardinal which was found in a snake, a green lizard, a piece of 
bread soaked in milk, another horned frog, and four young English Sparrows, 
which had died from the effects of falling from their nest. 

The next morning I was pleased to find that the tail and the primary blood 
quills had commenced opening. It was indeed a queer creature, its tail re- 
minding one of a Mot-mot, with the long quills, and small bursted tips. 
It readily took food from my hands, and, as I remember, it never refused to 
eat until it grew more aged. However, it grew, and always seemed to enjoy 
its diet. On this day I gave it three horned frogs, two pieces of bread soaked 
in milk, seven crickets, one lizard, one snake about eighteen inches long, which 
the bird took whole with apparently little effort, although it was indeed hard 
to imagine where it all went to, a part of a Bartramian Sandpiper, and three 
English Sparrows. 

On April 23 the tail had grown one and one-half inches long, while, previous 
to this, the blood quills had burst all over, and the hairs had even left those 
feathers which had first come into sight. They kept leaving the throat, breast, 
and rump continually, and the shoulder hairs left first. The wings grew very 
fast, and my bird began the fine art of raising its crest. Its legs, too, had grown 
firmer, and it began to toddle around a little. On the next day the tail grew 
another half-inch, and the quills burst so much that there was but a little 
part in sight. I fed the bird the remains of some meat, three English Sparrows, 
and seven crickets. 

From this time on, its hunger seemed to grow less extreme, although 
it still seemed to me to consume an enormous amount. My pet was truly 
getting pretty now, as the hairs had left all the feathers save those on the head, 
belly and back. It raised its crest continually, and was quite tame. The 
naked patch on the side of the head was getting reddish now,—it was formerly 
blue. The bird particularly liked to come to me when I lay on my side and 
called to it; but, though I made up a dozen names, I never regularly called 
it anything but “Birdie.’’ The tail grew on an average of nearly three-quarters 
of an inch a day, and the beautiful blue and violet iridescence appeared as 
it grew longer. 
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The manner of eating was very peculiar and interesting. The bird would 
flap its wings incessantly, open its mouth, lower its head, and come at me in 
a manner which was truly alarming at first; but, as I grew more used to its 
ways, it showed nothing but a rather spoiled character, for every time I came 
near, the bird seemed hungry. One instance, especially, I remember. On May 1, 
in the middle of the night, my Road-runner came to me, although only a few 
minutes before he had been asleep in a small locust which grew in its cage. 

While it was young it never bothered the other tame birds and animals, 
and it took quite a while for it to learn to pick up anything. As soon as it 
did learn this, however, it was better than a dozen picture-shows to watch 
it for a half-hour. It would spy a lizard and begin an amusing game of tag,— 
which meant life or death to the lizard, but only a nibble to the bird. Very 
rarely would it miss them, although at first it was difficult for it to keep 
track of them. If by chance it did miss one, it looked so queer that it was posi- 
tively ludicrous. When it had finished every lizard in the road, it commenced 
on grasshoppers. From the first this bird ate the hopping ones, but it took 
practice to capture the large flying ones. Upon seeing one, it would walk 
sidewise up to the insect, and when it sprang into the air, the Road-runner 
jumped into the air gracefully in front of it, and captured it on the way down. 
The bird very seldom missed grasshoppers in this way, but it usually never 
cared about them if it did. As my pet grew older, it began on snakes,—and 
woe unto them! No one knows how many it had done up in a fine style. Noth- 
ing in the animal line escaped it,—tarantulas, scorpions, mice, birds, snakes, 
sow-bugs, beetles, horned frogs, lizards, rats, beef, and small chickens, 
were all devoured whole. It made a special fuss over chickens and wasps. 
This bird truly seemed intelligent beyond expression. Scorpions were always 
attacked at their tails; so were wasps, while tarantulas and other things were 
attacked at their heads. It was very particular to kill caterpillars, and it always 
ate the legs off a tarantula before eating the rest of the body. I never knewa 
more interesting creature, and, at this time, a half-hour walk with it is a con- 
tinuous round of surprises—GrorGE Mrxscu Sutton, 11th grade (age 15), 
Ft. Worth, Texas. 

[The foregoing history of a baby Road-runner is quite unique in the columns of this 
Department, and the information given will be of value to all of our readers. Although 
grouped with the Cuckoos, the Road-runner differs greatly in habit from other members 
of its family. Our common Cuckoos lay few eggs, and make separate nests for their 
young, but several Road-runners may use the same nest, which explains the large 
number of eggs Master Sutton found. 

The food of the common Cuckoos, also, is chiefly insectivorous, and this group of 
birds is perhaps as beneficial in its habits as any that could be named. The food of the 
Road-runner, as described above and by other observers, is largely carnivorous, although 
insects are no doubt included in its diet under normal conditions. 

We shall look forward to a continuation of this particular Road-runner’s history 
with interest—A. H. W.] 
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Most of our familiar American birds were named by the early settlers 
after well-known birds of the Old World to which they seemed to bear some 
resemblance. Sometimes these hardy pioneers were correct in their ideas of 
ornithological relationships, but more often they were wrong, and conse- 
quently we have Flycatchers, Larks, Redstarts, Blackbirds and Warblers, 
that have no close relationship with similarly named birds of Old England. 
The Catbird, however, stood forth as a distinctive character of the New World, 
with no*counterpart in the land across the sea, and, as in many cases of bird 
christening, they named him after the character of his voice, which recalled 
to them the mewing of a cat. 

Even in America, the Catbird stands apart in a class by himself, so far as 
characteristics and color are concerned. We have learned, of course, that he 
has been named Dumetella carolinensis by the ornithologists, that he is placed 
in the family Mimide, and is related to the Mockingbird and Thrashers, but 
perhaps not so very closely after all. His drab plumage, black cap and tail, 
and rusty under tail-coverts, at any rate, form a combination of colors not 
found among other ‘Mockers,’ nor indeed, in any other North American 
bird, while the deep blue eggs of the Catbird differ entirely from those of the 
Mockers and Thrashers, and recall those of the Thrushes, to which family, 
indeed, it would seem that the Catbird has some kinship. Through the 
Thrashers, on the other hand, he traces relationship with the Wrens, having 
the same short, rounded wing and long tail, while his tarsus is composed of 
distinct plates, and not welded together into a boot, as in the Thrushes. 

Not only is the Catbird’s plumage distinctive, but it is not subject to 
variation. Wherever he is found, he presents the same appearance, and there 
is no tendency to respond to the climatic conditions prevailing in different 
parts of the country, and to break up into light and dark races, or large and 
small forms, as is the case with the Song Sparrow and certain other species. 
Nor does the Catbird present seasonal or sexual changes in dress, as do many of 
our birds. The young, in the nestling or ‘juvenal’ plumage, are perhaps a little 
darker on the back, and have a slight tendency to dusky mottling on the breast, 
while the feathers, as in all young birds, are more loosely constructed; but, apart 
from this, Catbirds—male, female and young, winter or summer—are alike. 

Doctor Coues, I remember, in his classic account of the Catbird, refers 
to him as distinctly commonplace, and there seems to be something about the 
bird that deserves this epithet. He is so familiar to everyone, so associated 
with everyday scenes and occupations, that he seems almost a part of them, 
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and occasions none of the enthusiasm that the brilliant plumage of the Scarlet 
Tanager or the clear notes of the Wood Thrush arouse. And yet, when we 
stop to consider him, there is something very dear to us in the homely presence 
and the sometimes harsh voice of the Catbird. The confidence that he seems 
to show toward man by establishing himself about the house, in dooryard, 
garden, or orchard thicket, his apparent interest in everything that is going 
on, even though it border on iniquisitiveness, and his song, low-pitched and 
erratic though it be, all endear him to us. 

Every old garden has somewhere about it a shady thicket of lilacs, mock- 
orange, or some similar shrubbery in a niche by the back porch, perhaps, or 
behind the greenhouse, or over in the corner where the fences come together; 
and it is with such a spot that the Catbird is most closely associated in my mind. 
His song comes bubbling in through the open window, and let us but step 
outside and stroll down the garden path, and the Catbird is at once close at 
hand, full of curiosity and nervous anxiety, uttering at frequent intervals 
that harsh, irritating, complaining cry. Following along from bush to bush, 
inquisitive and persistent, he seems bent on knowing the business of the in- 
truder, and anxious to enter his protest against the intrusion. When the 
house cat selects some comfortable spot in the old garden for an afternoon nap, 
the Catbird is immediately at hand, and will mount guard by the hour with a 
continuous fire of harsh, monotonous, though utterly futile protests, so long 
as puss remains on the field. Perhaps, however, he may have good reason 
for his anxiety, for back in the heart of that shrubbery his nest is no doubt 
located, lodged firmly among the branches, built of twigs, dead leaves and 
plant-stems, and neatly lined with fine rootlets, holding perhaps four deep 
blue eggs which his mate is patiently incubating. The number of eggs varies 
sometimes to three or five, and about the middle of May we find the clutch 
complete and incubation begun; though there is usually, I think, another 
brood raised later on in June. 

As the visitor passes out of his domain, the Catbird is back again among 
the lilac bushes and, casting all anxiety to the winds, he ruffles out his 
plumage, droops his wings, and there gurgles forth that peculiar medley of 
liquid notes and harsh tones that go to make up the Catbird song. In the 
character of his song he shows his relationship to the Mocking-bird and the 
Brown Thrasher; but, while the three songs have something in common, they 
possess great individuality, and cannot be confused. During his vocal per- 
formance, the Catbird strikes one as almost ridiculous. The notes follow one 
another so unexpectedly, and the whole pose of the bird, his earnestness and 
entire satisfaction, seem somehow out of keeping with the result. But there 
is much that is pleasing, much melody, in the Catbird’s song if we but give 
it consideration. It is not a loud song; not one that commands our attention, 
and not in a class with songs of Thrushes and Grosbeaks or the best Sparrow 
songs, but it is well suited to its surroundings, to the cool shade of deep shrub- 
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bery and the tangle of damp thickets, and it takes a prominent place in the 
wild-bird chorus. The Catbird is by no means restricted to the garden shrub- 
bery, but is equally at home down in the vegetable-patch, among the grape- 
arbors, in the blackberry briars, bordering the orchard, or down the lane 
that leads to the spring-house; and, as you stroll along the old sunken road 
in the early evening, one or more Catbirds are constantly in attendance, 
darting along the rails of the decaying snake fence or perching for a moment 
on the top of one of the uprights, ever full of interest in your movements. 

Out in the spring-head swamp, too, bordered with blackberry bushes and 
wild plums, and overgrown with alders, spice-wood, and fox grapes, we find 
Catbirds. As we penetrate the shady interior, bending below the green canopy 
and springing from tussock to tussock, we meet with the familiar protesting 
cry, the same apparent inquisitiveness to know what we are up to, and in among 
the dense tangle of grape-vine and green brier, we may find the nest as securely 
placed as in the garden shrubbery. Once, I remember, while exploring the 
swamp, I made a little squeaking noise with my lips placed against the back 
of the hand, such as is often employed to attract birds, and in a moment I 
had a small mob of excited Catbirds all around me, more than I supposed 
could possibly be within hearing. Indeed, these swampy thickets probably 
harbor more Catbirds than any other location, notwithstanding the fact that 
in my mind the bird is more intimately associated with the dooryard of the 
farmhouse. Indeed, the swampy thickets and bushy borders of streams 
were probably the original home of the Catbirds before the advent of man, 
and it is in the spring-head swamp that I usually hear them first, and here, too, 
at the height of the breeding season, that we get their song at its best. 

In autumn they lose much of their individuality, mingling with other birds 
which at that season form loose, irregular flocks, shifting from place to place, 
scouring the thickets and low trees for berries and seeds of all sorts. 

The Catbird’s summer range extends across the continent east of the 
Rocky Mountains, while it occurs also in parts of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
and British Columbia. From southern Manitoba, central Ontario, and southern 
Quebec, it ranges nearly to the Gulf coast, and is found also in Bermuda. 
It winters from our southern states to the Bahamas and Cuba, and through 
Mexico to Panama. Occasionally, as far north as New Jersey and southern 
Pennsylvania, or even New England, we come across an isolated Catbird that 
is wintering north of his usual range, located in some sheltering woodland 
tangle of greenbrier, or among the dense growth of bayberry bushes on the 
coast. Here he manages to subsist on such berries as the autumnal migrants 
have passed by, or upon the stray insects that are coaxed forth on the mild 
days of winter by the warmth of the mid-day sun. 

At Philadelphia, the first Catbird arrives in the spring between April 
15 and 24, and they are generally distributed by the 29th. In the autumn, 
the last one has usually departed by the middle of October. 
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There is a certain amount of feeling against the Catbird in some parts of 
the country on account of the fruit and berries that he consumes. As a matter 
of fact, however, fruit does not constitute a very large proportion of the 
Catbird’s yearly food. The reports of the Department of Agriculture show 
that 44 per cent of its food consists of insects and three-fourths of this are 
made up of ants, beetles, caterpillars, and grasshoppers. Of the 56 per cent 
of vegetable food, only one-third consists of strawberries, raspberries and black- 
berries, and many of these are the wild varieties. The other two-thirds are made 
up of berries of the dogwood, wild cherry, sour gum, elder, greenbrier, spice- 
wood, black alder, sumac, and poison ivy—plants of the shady swamps and 
fence rows, where the Catbird so frequently makes his home. 

We see, therefore, that the Catbird is of enormous value to the farmer 
as an insect-destroyer, while the charges against him as a fruit thief dwindle 
in the light of scientific investigation and can be largely dismissed by a little 
care in providing some of his favorite wild food. To quote Doctor Judd: 
By killing the birds, their services as insect-destroyers would be lost forever, 
so the problem for us is to keep both the bird and the fruit. We need have no 
hesitancy in placing the Catbird fairly in the class of beneficial birds. When we 
see him searching about the ground in his favorite thicket, we know that he 
is seeking out the many harmful insects that lurk there, and we need not 
begrudge him an occasional berry from the garden; since, if he should become 
a nuisance, we know how to draw him away from mischief. Considering the 
amount of food that a farmer provides for his crops in the form of fertilizer 
and manure, it seems strange if a little food cannot be provided for the birds, 
without whose constant guardianship crops of all kinds would be utterly wiped 
out by the insect hordes. Unfortunately, Catbirds seem to have become 
scarcer than formerly about our gardens and dooryards, due, I think, to the 
tendency toward that form of modern gardening which demands close-cropped 
lawns and well-trimmed shrubbery, with no layers of dead leaves among which 
wild birds may scratch, or tangles wherein they may build their nests. 

Let us bear in mind the needs of the Catbird when we care for our grounds, 
and leave him a corner in which he may find a shady thicket sufficiently dense 
to be congenial. It would be to me a poor garden indeed that did not have 
some retreat from which I could hear that harsh complaining cry of the Cat- 
bird, when I chanced to stroll by. Every bird note brings back to us some 
association, some memory of the past, and with the cry of the Catbird there 
comes before my mind’s eye the old garden with which, as a boy, I was so 
familiar. I see the thicket of lilacs and mock-oranges, and the gooseberry 
bushes bordering the path, the spreading boughs of the apple trees with the 
sunlight filtering through; the smell of ripening fruit is in the air, and the still- 
ness of a quiet summer afternoon is broken only by the hum of insects and the 
complaining voice of the Catbird from his shady retreat. 
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Notice to Members 


The regular Annual Meeting of the 
National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties will be held at 1o o’clock A.M., on 
Tuesday, October 28, 1913, at the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, West 
Seventy-Seventh Street, New York City. 

The past year has been one of great 
activity on the part of the Association, and 
it is believed that the reports to be pre- 
sented will be of particular interest to all 
bird protectionists. 

We trust that members will bear in 
mind the date of the meeting and make 
every possible effort to be present. 

T. Gr~BErt PEARSON, Secretary. 


The Feather Proviso 


The fight to prohibit the importation of 
wild birds’ feathers into the United States 
is over, and the victory is won! 

On September 2, the Democratic 
Caucus of the Senate voted to restore to 
the Tariff Bill the House provision which 
was passed at the earnest solicitation of 
the Audubon Societies and the New York 
Zoélogical Society, and which has since 
had the support of many other societies 
and countless thousands of individual 
workers throughout the country. 

It will be recalled that the Democratic 
majority refused to accept the House 
provision on this point, and, after first 
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mutilating the feather proviso almost 
beyond recognition, finally eliminated the 
entire clause with the exception of Heron 
‘“‘aigrettes.””’ Thus the matter stood until 
August 16, when Senator George P. 
McLean, of Connecticut, made a most 
forceful and exhaustive speech in support 
of his amendment to restore the House 
feather proviso in the Tariff Bill. His 
address brought forth many favorable 
comments from Senators, and some 
adverse remarks as well. 

One of those who took issue with Sena- 
tor McLean was the Hon. James A. Reed, 
Senator from Missouri, who, in speaking 
of the killing of Egrets, unburdened him- 
self as follows: 

“T really honestly want to know why 
there should be any sympathy or senti- 
ment about a long-legged, long-beaked, 
long-necked bird that lives in swamps, and 
eats tadpoles and fish and crawfish and 
things of that kind; why we should worry 
ourselves into a frenzy because some lady 
adorns her hat with one of its feathers, 
which appears to be the only use it has.” 
And, again: “If the young are then left to 
starve, it would seem to me the proper 
idea would be to establish a foundling 
asylum for the young, but still let human- 
ity utilize this bird for the only purpose 
that evidently the Lord made it for, 
namely, so that we could get aigrettes for 
bonnets of our beautiful ladies.” 

Think what a distorted mind and heart 
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this poor man, James A. Reed, must have 
inhabiting the body which has been granted 
the breath of ‘life for a time by the same 
God who created the Egrets, and who 
doubtless gives as much heed to the cries 
of the dying young birds as He does to 
the heartless utterances of the ignorant 
Senator! 

Senator McLean and others interested 
in the bird-protective measure had little 
to fear from a man of the caliber of Reed. 
Our greatest opponent has been Senator 
Hoke Smith of Georgia, who is astute, 
plausible, forceful and altogether an 
influential figure in the Democratic coun- 
cils in Washington. Senator Smith has 
fought the feather proviso with all his 
might ever since the Tariff Bill came over 
from the House, and he admitted in the 
Senate that he personally framed the 
wording of the change made by the Senate 
Finance Committee. At the same time, 
he has not been at all modest in claiming 
great credit for the passage of the State 
Game Laws of Georgia, which he declares 
shows that he is a true believer in bird 
protection. 

In the printed records of the Senate, it is 
written that, justify his 
threatened attack on the measure, he had 
the following statement inserted therein: 
“In doing so I wish to say that I shall do 
so from the standpoint of one as much 
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interested as anyone else in birds and their 
protection, and with a record, perhaps, of 
almost as much accomplished in that line, 
so far as my own state is concerned, as 
anyone has accomplished in his state.” 

To explain this subject a little more 
fully, it may be enlightening to state that 
this same Georgia law, for which Mr. 
Smith takes such credit to himself, con- 
tains a little clause expressly permitting 
the importation of birds’ feathers into 
Georgia for millinery purposes. This is 
the only state in the Union which has 
such a provision in its statutes, and the 
facts here given seem to indicate that 
Smith has long been an active champion 
of the feather trade. 

When the Georgia law was being con- 
sidered by the Legislature of that state, 
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the National Association of Audubon 
Societies opposed this feature with all its 
might, and expended hundreds of dollars 
in a perfectly fruitless effort to have this 
feather clause striken out of the bill. 
Some mysterious power thwarted all our 
efforts. So far as we have ever been 
able to discover, there is nothing on 
record to show that Hoke Smith has 
ever done one thing to discommode in 
any way the people who make money 
by the sale of the feathers of slaugh- 
tered birds, and his home town, Atlanta, 
is the largest millinery feather center in 
the South today. 

But Senator Smith and his friends, the 
milliners, have at length been brought to 
a standstill by that terrible force which all 
politicians fear—the roar of an angry and 
outraged public sentiment. Never before, 
of recent years at least, has the United 
States Senate been deluged with such a 
flood of letters and telegrams from indig- 
nant constituents on any subject as that 
which poured into Washington this sum- 
mer demanding favorable consideration 
of the anti-feather importation proviso 
in the Senate. 

The result was that Senator Simmons of 
North Carolina, Chairman of the Finance 
Committee, recalled from the Senate the 
feather section ‘“‘for further consideration.” 
He again referred it to his Sub-Committee 
which had previously undone the House 
proviso. This committee, consisting of 
Smith of Georgia, Johnson of Maine and 
Hughes of New Jersey, met on Sunday, 
August 31, and voted to stand by their 
former decision to allow the milliners to 
continue in their nefarious work of impor- 
ting birds’ feathers. The Finance Com- 
mittee so reported to the Democratic 
Caucus, which met on the night of Sep- 
tember 2. As to what happened then, let 
us read what the Washington Post had to 
say on the subject the next morning: 

“For five hours last night Democratic 
senators fought out the question of 
whether or not the plumage of wild birds 
should be permitted to be imported into the 
United States. The senate committee had 
first agreed to a modification of the drastic 


prohibition of the House. This modifica- 
tion was denounced by the Audubon 
Society and other lovers of birds, anxious 
to stop their slaughter, as tending to 
make the House provision absolutely 
ineffective. 

“The fight for the House provisions was 
led by Senators Lane and Chamberlain 
of Oregon. The caucus at first decided to 
stand by the committee. The two Oregon 
senators bolted,and others supported them. 
Party managers then found the spirit of 
insurgency too strong, and the House 
paragraph was adopted. This absolutely 
prohibits the importation of the plumage 
of wild birds except for scientific and 
educational purposes.” 

The next day, September 3, the Senate 
passed the proviso without opposition. 

It is now expected that President Wilson 
will sign the Underwood-Simmons Tariff 
Bill by October 1, which will be the last 
formal act necessary to make all the pro- 
visions of the bill into law. 

Every man, woman and child who has 
contributed money to this campaign, or 
who has written a letter, sent a telegram, 
or spoken a word in this great fight for 
the birds, has had a part in bringing about 
the glorious victory.—T. G. P. 


England to Prohibit the Importation of 
Bird Plumage 


A Government measure to prohibit the 
importation of the feathers of wild birds 
into Great Britain was recently reported 
favorably by the committee having the 
matter in charge, despite the most frantic 
efforts of the London Feather dealers. 
It was received by the House of Com- 
mons and by them ordered printed on 
August 4, 1913. 

As this bill is attracting widespread 
attention and will probably become of 
historic interest to many, it is here repro- 
duced in its entirety: 

A Bit to prohibit the Importation of 
the Plumage and Skins of Wild Birds, 
and to amend the enactments relating 
to the Protection of Wild Birds, and 

for other purposes incidental thereto. 
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Be it enacted by the King’s most 
excellent Majesty, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and Commons, in this present 
Parliament assembled, and by the author- 
ity of the same as follows: 

1. (1) Subject to the exceptions in this 
Act contained, a person shall not import 
into the United Kingdom the plumage of 
any wild bird, and accordingly section 
forty-two of the Customs Consolidation 
Act, 1876, shall be read as if there were 
included in the table of prohibitions and 
restrictions therein— 

“The plumage of wild birds as defined 
by the Importation of Plumage (Pro- 
hibition) Act, 1913, subject to the excep- 
tions contained in that Act.” 

(2) A person shall not have in his pos- 
session or be concerned in selling the 
plumage of any wild bird which has been 
imported in contravention of this Act, or 
which, having been allowed to be imported 
on the ground that it is being put to a 
certain use or intended to be put to a cer- 
tain use, is being put to some other use; 
and if any person has in his possession or 
is concerned in selling any such plumage, 
he shall be liable on conviction under the 
Summary Jurisdiction Acts to a fine not 
exceeding five pounds in respect of the 
first offence and twenty-five pounds in 
respect of the second or any subsequent 
offence, and the court before whom he is 
convicted may order the forfeiture or 
destruction of any plumage in respect of 
which the offence has been committed. 

2. (1) The following plumage is 
excepted from the prohibition on importa- 
tion under this Act: 

(a) The plumage of birds for the time 
being included in the schedule to this Act! 

(6) The plumage of birds imported 
alive: 

(c) The plumage of birds imported 
under a license granted under this Act for 
the purpose of supplying specimens for 
any natural history or ofher museum, or 
for the purpose of scientific research: 

(d) Plumage forming part of wearing 
apparel being bona fide the property of, 
and actually in the personal use of or 
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intended for the personal use of, any per- 
son entering the United Kingdom: 

(e) The plumage of wild birds ordinarily 
used as articles of diet and imported for 
that purpose. 

(2) His may by Order in 
Council from time to time add the name 
of any bird to the Schedule to this Act 
or remove the bird from 
that Schedule. 

(3) The Board of Trade may grant a 
license under such conditions and regula- 
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name of any 


tions as they think fit to any person to 
import specimens of birds for any natural 
history or other museum, or for the pur- 
pose of scientific research. 

(4) Any importer claiming an exemp- 
tion under this section for any plumage on 
the ground that it is to be put to a cer- 
tain use shall deliver to an officer of Cus- 


Bird - 


Lore 


toms and Excise, if required by any such 
officer, on importation a written declara- 
tion of the purpose for which it is imported. 

3. Where the court is satisfied, in any 
proceedings under this Act, that any 
plumage is the plumage of a bird which 
is never or rarely found alive in a wild 
state in the United Kingdom, the plumage 
shall be deemed to be imported in con- 
travention of this Act unless the contrary 
is proved. 

4. An Order may be made by the Secre- 
tary of State, or the Secretary for Scot- 
land, or the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
under sections eight and nine of the Wild 
Birds Protection Act, 1880, and sections 
two and three of the Wild Birds Pro- 
tection Act, 1894, and section one of 
the Wild Birds Protection Act, 1896, 
which give powers with reference to the 


Corn Field Devastated by Grasshoppers 


Photograph made in Alfalfa County, Oklahoma, in June, 1913, by F. S. Barde. The 
great grasshopper plague in Oklahoma in June and July, 1913, destroyed thousands of 


acres of flourishing crops. 


Sparrow Hawks are great destroyers of grasshoppers, but the Legislature of Okla- 
homa has thus far refused to pass a law to protect them. 


protection of wild birds and their eggs, 
without any application or representation 
from the council of any county or county 
borough. 

5. In this Act— 

The expression “‘plumage’”’ includes the 
skin or body of a bird with the plumage 
on it; 

The expression “sell” includes exchange 
and let out on hire; 

The expression “importer’’ has the 
same meaning as in the Customs Consoli- 
dation Act, 1876. 

6. This Act may be cited as the Impor- 
tation of Plumage (Prohibition) Act, 1913, 
and shall come into operation on the first 
day of January, nineteen hundred and 
fourteen. 


New Members 


From July 1 to September 1, 1913, the 
Association enrolled the following new 
members: 


Life Member. 
Alms, Mrs. Eleanora C. 


Sustaining Members. 
Alvord, Mr. George B. 
Benson, Jr., Mr. E. N. 
Betts, Mrs. F. H. 
Bishop, Mr. J. G. 
Brown, Mr. G. F. 

Burr, Mr. Winthrop 
Butterworth, Mrs. Wm. 
Comstock, Mr. Walter J. 
Connor, Miss Charlotte, M. 
Dane, Mr. R. W. 
Delano, Mrs. W. W. 
Dorrance, Mr. Samuel M. 
Emmel, Miss Lydia F. 
Fahnestock, Mr. William 
Farrington, Miss Elinor 
Garrett, Mrs. Mary S. 
Gillmore, Mr. Frank 
Greene, Miss Caroline C. 
Holway, Miss Harriet S. 
Hubbard, Mr. W. P. 
Jaques, Mr. H. P. 

Law, Rev. Marion 
Logan, Mrs. Walter S. 
Loring, Mrs. Charles M. 
Mitchell, Dr. Mary P. 
Morse, Mr. William F. 
Northrop, Mrs. E. S. 
Pierrepont, Mrs. R. S. 
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Sustaining Members, continued 


Pyle, James McAlpin 
Rhoades, Miss H. 
Rice, Mr. H. L. 
Schreiter, Mr. Henry 
Searle, Mrs. Sarah F. 
Selfridge, Mrs. G. S. 
Seuff, Mrs. Charles H. 
Smith, Mr. F. E. 
Solley, Dr. John B. 
Sparrow, Mrs. E. W. 
Stearns, Mr. Charles H. 
Stimson, Mrs. C. E. 


Stoddard, Prof. Francis Hovey 


Struthers, Miss Mary S. 
Sullivan, Mrs. Emily S. 
Tappan, Mrs. Walter H. 
Taylor, Miss K. L. 
Thayer, Mrs. John Adams 
Thomas, Miss Marion P. 
Thompson, Mr. Charles D. 
Todd, Mr. Thomas 
Vaillant, Miss Maria J. 
Van Winkle, Miss Mary D. 
Walker, Mrs. Gustavus A. 
Ward, Mrs. Cabot 

Ward, Mr. Sidney F. 
Warner, Mr. Frederick W. 
Wells, Miss Elizabeth L. 
West, Mrs. James E. 
Wheelock, Mr. William E. 
Wheelwright, Mrs. A. C. 
Whitcomb, Mr. P. W. 
Willets, Miss Amelia 
Williams, Mr. David 
Wood, Mrs. John D. 
Woodman, Dr. John 
Wright, Mrs. E. K. 


New Contributors 


“A Friend” 

Allison, Mrs. Mary D. 
Anonymous 

Arrison, Mrs. Annie D. 
Bennett, Mrs. Charles G. 
Brooks, Miss Martha J. 
de Haas, Miss 

Foot, Mrs. Homer 
Phinney, Miss M. A. 
Rayner, Mr. Edward R. 
Reynolds, Dr. S. U. B. 
Sheppard, Miss Margaret 
Upson, Mrs. Henry S. 
Verplauch, Mrs. W. E. 
Witham, Miss Ina F. 
Woolley, Mr. J. V. S. 


List of Contributors to the Egret Fund 


Pollock, Mrs. William Below is given a list of the contributors 
Post, Mr. A. S. to the fund for Egret Protection and the 
Putney, Mrs. William B. support of the anti-importation proviso in 
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the Tariff Bill, from July 1 to September 
I, 


Previously 


IQIr3 

acknowledged...... . $7,148 
Abbott, Holker 

Adams, C. Q. 

Adams, Miss E mily Belle. 
Adams, Mrs. George E. 
Agar, Mrs. John G.. 
Allen, Mr. Oscar F 
Althouse, H. W 

Ames, Mrs. J. B. 
Anderson, F. A. 
Anderson, George J. 
Anonymous.,.... 
Anthony, Miss E mily J. 
Auchincloss, Mrs. E. S.... 
Audubon ‘pees of Vermont.. 
Ault, L. A. 

Averill, Mise F. M. 

Babson, Mrs. Caroline W. 
Bailey, Theodore L. 

Baldwin, William H... eee 
ane Mrs. P. Hackley. 
Bartol, F. 

Baxter, Mies Lucy W. 

Beech, Mrs. He rbe rt 

Behr, Herman 

Berlin, Mrs. D. B. : 
Biddle, Mrs. Clement M...... 
Birch, Hugh T. 

Bissell, Mrs. P. St. G. 
Blanchard, Miss Sarah H. 
Boggs, Miss M. A. 

Bole, Ben P. 

Bolling, Mrs. Raynal C. 
Bond, Miss Mary Louise. 
Bonham, Miss Elizabeth S... 
Bonham, Mrs. Horace..... 
Bowdoin, Miss Edith G. 
Bowdoin, Mrs. George S. 
Bowdoin, George S...... 
Brackett, Mrs. I. Lewis 
Braman, Mrs. Dwight 
Brent, Mrs. Duncan Kenner. . 
Brewer, Edward M. 

Brewer, Miss Lucy S. 
Bridge, Edmund 

Bridge, Mrs. Lidian E. 
Brooks, Mrs. Peter C. 
Brooks, S... 

Brown, Mrs. C. S 

Bruen, Frank... 

Burgess, E. Phillips 

Butler, Allen, Jr.. 

Button, Mr. Conyers 

Butler, Miss Virginia 

Cady, Walter G.. 

Carse, Miss Harriet. . 

Case, Mrs. James B. 

Casey, Edward P.. 
Christian, Miss Elizabeth.. 
Christian, Mrs. M. H.. 
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Amount brought forward... 
Christian, Miss Susan 
Cimmins, Mrs. Thomas 


. $8,135 


Clarke, Mrs. Charles biaie’« sd 


Clarke, Mrs. 


Clarke, Miss Lilian Freeman.. 


Cobb, Miss Annie W.. 


Codman, Mrs. James ens a 


Cole, Wm. R. mh * 

Colon, George Edward. 
Conner, Miss M. A.. ; 
Convers, le eee 
Crafts, John W.. 

Crittenden, Miss Viola E.. 
Crosby, Maunsell S........ 
Cross, Mrs. R. J.. 


Curtis, Misses L. A. ‘& Mildred 


Curtis, Mrs. Louis.. 
Cushing, Miss Margaret | Ww. 
Cutter, Dr. George W.. 
Cutter, Ralph . add 

Dana, ‘Mrs. E. FEN ee 
Davidson, Mrs. Soe 5. 
Davis, Miss Lucy B 
Davis, Miss E. F 

Davis, William T. 

De Forest, Mrs. Robert W. 
Delano, Miss Julia.. 
Dennis, Miss M. H 

“E, F. D. ” 

Dudley, Miss Fannie G. 
Eddison, Charles.......... 
Edwards, Miss L. M.. 
Ellis, Wm. D 

Ellsworth, Mrs. J. Lewis.. 
Emerson, Elliot S........ 
Essick, William S....... 
Estabrook, Arthur F.. 
Ettorre, Mrs. F. F 
Fairchild, Mrs. Charles S.. . 
Fergusson, Alex. C 


Fitz-Gerald, Miss Katharine. . 


Foot, James D 
Foster, Mrs. Cora D 
Fox, Charles _ ee 
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Frothingham, oo W. ae 


Gannett, W. C. 
Gault, ~ UG ee" 
Gibbs, E. DETERS ME 


Gilbert, i. Frederick M.... 


Gilman, Miss Clarabel....... 


Gladding, John R 
Godeffroy, Mrs. E. H 
Graham, Mrs. — 
Grant, H. T.. 

Gray, Miss Isa E. 
Greene, Miss Caroline S. 
Greer, Miss Almira. 


Hage, Daniel S.... 
Hager, George W.. 
Hale, Thomas, Jr.. 
Hallett, Wm. Russell. 


.$8,462 73 


Amount carried forward. . $8, 135 26 Amount carried forward.... 


Amount brought forward... 


Amount carried forward 


Halsey, Mw. Edmund D....... 
Hamilton, Mrs. J. S...... 
Harris, Miss Frances K....... 
Haskell, Miss Helen P........ 
Se MER. SOMM. 6. ks. cecs cis 
Haynes, Miss Louise de F..... 
Hazen, Emily H... ye dikes 
kg TS ae ee 
Henderson, " a eee 
Hering, W. : 
Heydt, » hk Re ee 
Hodenpyl, Anton G:.. 
Hoe, Richard M.. 

Hoe, Mrs. Richard M arsh. 
Holt, Mrs. R. S....... 
Hooker, Miss Sarah H........ 
Hooper, Miss Mary C........ 
Hopkins, Miss Augusta D..... 
Howe, Dr. James S........... 
Howe, Mrs. J. S..... 
Hunt, Dr. Emily G. & Sisters. . 
Hunter, Mrs. W. H.... 
Hurd, Miss Elizabeth. . ee 
Hutchinson, Mrs. Charles... .. 
Ireland, Miss Catherine I..... 
Jackson, Miss Marion C...... 
7 OS SD | 
Jennings, Dr. ae 
Jones, Charles H.. 

Jordan, A. H. B... 

Joslin, Ada L.... 

Jube, Albert B.. 

Keep, Mrs. Albert. 

Kennedy, Mrs. Augusta M.. 
King, Miss Helen. Lidhe 
Kuhn, Mrs. Frederick........ 
Kuser, John Dryden. 
Lee, Frederic S... 
Lemmon, Miss Isabelle McC.. 
Livingston, Miss A. P.. 
Mackey, Oscar T. 
Mager, Gus.... 

Mann, Miss J. Ardelle. 
Mansfield, Miss Helen........ 
May, Miss Eleanora G........ 
Mellen, George M.. 

Merrill, Miss F. E......... 
Merriman, Mrs. Daniel 
Merritt, Miss Edna... 
Metzger, Mr. William T...... 
Meyer, Miss Heloise. 
Migel, aap Be Sea se 
Miller, E. 

Millns, ys r 

Minot, W illiam. sia aaloe 
Morrill, Miss A. W........... 
Morris, Miss Anna L......... 
Mosle, Mrs, A. Henry........ 
Motley, James M............ 
Mudge, E.-W........ ode 
Mundy, Mrs. Floyd W....... 
MacGregor, Miss Elizabeth T.. 


. $8,930 73 


. $8,462 
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Amount brought forward .... 


McConnell, Mrs. S. D........ 


Nesmith, Miss Mary......... 5 00 
Nice, Mrs. Margaret M....... 3 00 
Noyes, Raymond............ 2 00 
O’Connor, Thomas H......... 10 00 
Opdycke, Mrs. Emerson...... 5 00 
Oliver, Dr. Henry K.......... 10 00 
Opdycke, Leonard E......... 5 00 
Parker, Edward L............ 50 00 
Parker, Mr. Herbert......... 25 00 
Parsons, Miss Mary W....... 10 00 
Pfaffmann, Miss Mary....... I 00 
Phelps, Miss Frances von R... 10 00 
Phillips, John C.. hele . 25 00 
Phillips, Mrs. John C Betas 25 00 
ye See 
A. J. P.. ise 80 69 
Porter, Miss Elizabeth B...... I co 
Post, Mrs. Charles A......... 5 00 
Powell, BO OP Sbaiei disses. Se 
Powers, Arthur G.. I 00 
Pratt, George Dwight.. 5 00 
Puffer, L. W. Pe a 
Putnam, Dr. James J Kk oes bad 3 00 
Randolph, Coleman. . 5 00 
Raymond, Charles ee 
Redfield, Miss — a 
Rhoads, S. N.. = I 00 
Richardson, H. ‘i. eee ae 
Richardson, Mrs. M. G......: 5 00 
Ricketson, Walton........... I 00 
de la Rive, Miss acne east 
Robbins, Miss N. P. H....... 5 00 
Robbins, R. E. idx ea hs 
Robinson, Mrs. x Ea 5 00 
Rogers, Mrs. Hubert E....... 25 00 
Sabine, Dr. Geo. K........... I 00 
DS Mh. tik ees ac oe s.das 5 00 
Oe ee SS Serre I 00 
Schweppe, Mrs. H. M........ 2 00 
Schurz, Miss Marianne....... 5 00 
Scofield, Miss Helen......... 5 00 
Sears, William R............. 75 00 
Sellers, Howard............. 5 00 
Severance, Mrs. P. C......... 2 00 
Shannon, Wm. Purdy........ 5 00 
Shepard, Mrs. Emily E....... 5 00 
Shepard, Sidney C........... IO 00 
Simpkins, Miss M. W........ 5 00 
Sniall, Miss Cora.....,....<. 2 00 
SS er 
a Aree 5 00 
Smith, C. E. I 00 
Smith, Mrs. Mary P. Wells.. I 00 
Smith, Stanley W.. .. 1§ 00 
Snow, Elbridge G.. 5 00 
Somers, L. H.. Pee 
Spaulding, Edward.......... 5 00 
ae a Pe ee 25 00 
Sprague, Dr. Francis P....... 20 00 
Spring, Anna Riker.......... 5 00 
Squires, Mrs. Grace B........ 2 00 
Amount carried forward..... $0,456 73 
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Amount brought forward .. 
Stanley, Mrs. Mary R. 
Stanton, Mrs. S. G.. P 
Stetson, Francis Lynde... 
Stevenson, Miss Anna P. 
Stick, H. Louis..... 
Struthers, Miss Mary S. 
Thayer, Mrs. Ezra R. 
Thayer, Mr. John E. .... 
Timmerman, Miss Edith E 
Titus, E., Jr. 

Tower, Miss Ellen M. 

Tucker, William F. 

Ulman, Mrs. Carl J.. 

Van Dyke, Mr. Tertius. 

Van Wagenen, Mrs. G. A. 

Vietor, Dr. & Mrs. E. W... 

Walker, Miss Mary A.. 

Wasson, E. A........ : 

Watrons, Miss Elizabeth 

Weld, Rev. George F.. 

Wetherill, W. H. 

Wheeler, Wilfrid 

White, Horace ee : 

Whitney, Miss Ellen F..:. 

Willard, Miss Helen 

Willcox, Prof. M. A. 

Williams, Mrs. C. Duane... 

Willard, Mr. John W 

Williams, Geo. F. ; ‘ ; 

Williams, Mrs. Sydney M...... 

Winslow, Miss Isabella (In 
Memoriam) 5 
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Amount carried forward $09,666 73 
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Amount brought forward. . . .$),666 
Winslow, Miss Maria*C 
Winsor, Mrs. Alfred 
Witherbee, Miss Elizabeth W. 
Wright, Miss Mary A........ 
Ss. ¥ 


Letters from Field Workers ~ 
JUNIOR AUDUBON WORK 


It is just possible that some of the 
readers of Birp-LorE may not have 
fully grasped the importance of the 
work being done by the National Associa- 
tion and the State Audubon Societies in 
the matter of teaching children the pleas- 
ure and profit to be derived from syste- 
matic bird study and bird protection. 
We receive many communications from 
teachers, telling of how they make use of 
the Audubon material furnished them and 
their pupils. The following is a quotation 
from one of these letters which was 
written by Miss Flora Malcolm. 

“T wish to thank the Association for the 
help we have received during the year. 


COMMITTEE ON BIRD HOUSES, ARDONIA, NEW YORK AUDUBON SOCIETY 


The Audubon Societies 


“Last fall my school at Ardonia, N. Y., 
formed an Audubon class. We devoted one 
hour each week and held a regular meeting 
each month. To this period we devoted 
two hours. Feeding-boxes were put up on 
school grounds and at pupils’ homes and 
fifteen bird-houses were put up at school, 
and not one of the class of forty failed to 
put up bird-houses at home. Great interest 
is shown by parents as well as pupils. 

“This is a locality where birds have 
been wantonly killed by Italians, and I 
am sorry to say by some familes who are 
fruit-growers. I know of one case by the 
school where thirty Robins were killed in 
one day during the grape season. One 
of these men this year said that he 
intended to kill every Robin he could. He 
killed five, and through our class he was 
given a good lesson. The others took the 
hint or changed their views, as there is no 
shooting about the place except now and 
then by an Italian from the city. My 
brother caught one Italian with a Robin, 
still alive, in his pocket; he had just 
shot it, but, before we could get word to 
the game-warden and get him here, the 
Italian had left for parts unknown. 

“With forty pairs of sharp eyes and 
forty little bird-loving hearts, a great deal 
can be done to protect our birds. 

“All these boys and girls are farmers’ 
children. Everyone at the close of school 
voted to continue the work in the fall.” 

Thus we may see some of the things 
accomplished by one Audubon class. It 
may be considered a fair example of what 
was done by the members of each of the 
two thousand four hundred and thirteen 
Junior Societies organized in the United 
States, Canada, and Porto Rico, during 
the past year.—T. G. P. 


Egret Hunters Punished 


Under date of June 24, 1913, Mr. B. J. 
Pacetti, of Ponce Park, Florida reported 
as follows: 

“TI have today caused the arrest of a 
man named Loftin in Daytona for killing 
plume birds, and had him placed in jail, 
in default of two hundred dollars, to 
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appear at the criminal court. I have two 
charges against him, one of killing three 
birds on May s, and another of killing four 
on May 12. I have three good witnesses 
who saw him with the birds, and it is a 
clear case against him, but I would suggest 
that, if possible, we employ Attorney 
Sams to assist in the prosecution.” 

Mr. Pacetti was at once authorized to 
employ the services of the attorney to 
represent the National Association in the 
prosecution of the case. 

Attorney Sams, of Deland, Florida, 
writes under date of July 28 as follows: 
“T beg leave to advise that we have dis- 
posed of the Loftin cases by pleas of guilty 
in both instances, and the court gave him 
the maximum penalty in each case. This, 
however, is only twenty days, ten days 
for each offense. I was sure the penalty 
would be more than this, but I have spent 
a good deal of time, as has the County 
Solicitor, in looking up the law on the 
proposition, and the only statute we can find 
under which punishment can be imposed 
is Sec. 3759 of the General Statutes. ” 


Starlings Again 


Miss Louisa Crawford, of Bridgeport, 
Conn., gives the following Starling notes: 

“We have a large maple tree in our 
yard right near the house and in a wind- 
storm last winter the tree was broken off. 
In the spring a pair of Flickers sent the 
chips flying and made a hole in the stump 
that was left. They raised two broods. 
The following spring the Flickers came 
back. In the meantime a pair of Starlings 
had raised a brood in this same nest. The 
Flickers finding the old home occupied, 
put up a strong fight. We all thought 
they won out, but soon the ground around 
the tree was covered with chips. They had 
started to build a ‘down stairs’ flat. They 
had it completed when another pair of 
Starlings took possession. There was 
battle again with two pair of Starlings 
against one pair of Flickers. Of course the 
Starlings won. How can we drive off these 
intruders? They are noisy, dirty and 
apparently not of much use.” 


Educational Leaflets 


Brief Life Histories of North American Birds, Written 
by Prominent Ornithologists and Published 
by the National Association of 
Audubon Societies 


Each four-paged leaflet is accompanied with an accu- 
rately colored illustration of the bird treated, also an outline 
drawing for coloring. These Leaflets, complete, are sold 
for two cents each if five or more are ordered at once. 
Discounts are given on orders of five hundred or more 
of one subject. 


of Leaflets 


. Chimney Swift 


List 


. Nighthawk 
. Mourning Dove 


Om Ww wb 


Meadowlark 


. Upland Plover 


Flicker 
Passenger Pigeon 


. Wood Duck 


8. Marsh Hawk 


. Red-shouldered Hawk 
. Sparrow Hawk 

. Screech Owl 

. Short-eared Owl 

. Purple Martin 


4. Barn Owl 


. Yellow-billed Cuckoo 
. Tree Sparrow 
. Goldfinch 


8. Cardinal 


. Belted Kingfisher 

. Rose-breasted Grosbeak 
. Scarlet Tanager 

. Blue Jay 

. Killdeer 


4. Bluebird 


. Red-winged Blackbird 
. Baltimore Oriole 


. Indigo Bunting 


8. Purple Finch 


. Herring Gull 
. Snowflake 
. Song Sparrow 


32. Barn Swallow 


35. Crossbill 


. Tree Swallow 
34. Ruby - crowned 


and 
Golden - crowned 
Kinglets 

and White- 
winged Crossbill 


. The Mallard 


7. Sharp-shinned Hawk 


. Bobolink 

. House Wren 
. Bush-Tit 

. Mocking-bird 


2. Orchard Oriole 


. Red - headed Wood- 


pecker 


44. Franklin’s Gull 
. Black - headed Gros- 


406. 
47- 
48. 


beak 
Robin 
Bobwhite 
Cedar Waxwing 


. Carolina Wren 
. Spotted Sandpiper 
. Least 


and Semi-pal- 
mated Sandpipers 


53- Horned Lark 
. The White Egrets 
. Downy and Hairy 


Woodpeckers 


. Hummingbird 
. Yellow-headed Black- 


bird 


. California Quail 
. White - breasted 


and 
Red - breasted Nut- 
hatches 


. Chickadee 

. Willow Ptarmigan 

. The Hudsonian Curlew 
. Ruffed Grouse 

. The Emperor Goose 

. The Crested Auklet 

. Green Heron 

. Alaskan Longspur 

. Brown Thrasher 

. Tufted Puffin 


Bound Sets of Educational and Special Leaflets 


The Educational and Special Leaflets issued by the National Association 


of Audubon Societies (75 in number) have been neatly bound, making a 
book of 310 pages of printed matter; 43 colored plates; 41 outline draw- 
ings, and 97 half-tone illustrations. Price, $1.75 postpaid. Address 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AUDUBON SOCIETIES 
1974 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


